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GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. shall judge expedient. I proceed most cheerfully to 
comply with this constitutional requirement, under a 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the firm conviction, that the state of the commonwealth will 
present such an aspect as will be gratifying to our con- 
stituents, and that the measures recommended will re- 
It must be gratifying to us all, fellow citizens, that, at ceive from the representatives of the people that deli- 
this annual return of the season appointed for the mecet- berate consideration, and that candid and impartial de- 
ing of the General Assembly, there should be so much cision, which in their judgment they shall respectively 

| 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


cause for mutual congratulation, and for devout grati- | merit. 

tude to the Great Ruler of the universe, for the rich} By the act of 30th of March last, entitled ‘* An act 
but unmerited dispensations of his Providence, with }Telative to the Pennsylvania canals and rail roads,” it 
which he has been pleased, since your adjournment, to | Was made the duty of the Governor to borrow, on the 
favor us. ‘lhe commonwealth never presented a more credit of the commonwealth, the sum of two millions 
flourishing aspect, nor has the condition of the people, | three hundred and forty-eight thousand six hundred and 
at any time, been more prosperous. The crops upon eighty dollars, to be applied to works of internal im- 
which the husbandman had bestowed his labor excited | provement, im the manner specifically directed by the 
great apprehensions in the spring that he would not be |#¢t. In pursuance of the authority thus given, persons 
rewarded for his toil; but He ‘* whe crowneth the year desirous of taking the loan were invited by a public no- 
with his goodness,” so tempered the seasons with ferti- | tice, inserted in the newspapers published at the seat 
lizing influences, as to cause the momentary alarm to of government, and also in the city of Philadelphia, to 


subside, and to enable the farmer to rejoice in the abun- | forward their proposals to the office of the Secretary of 


dant harvest with which his fields were clothed. | the Commonwealth, for loaning tothe state the said sum 
of money, reimbursable at any time after the first of 


The dreadful pestilence, whose death-bearing visita- | |), ; tee . 
tions most of us anticipated with fearful forebodings, | July; ae thousand'eight hundred and a tg 
having made its appearance in some of our Atlantic Deora wegen Auge ge reece. boll tage eA. omic es 

aving ogy -, |fact, that such is the high character of the stock of 
cities, and caused great mortality there; exhibited it- Pp Reaite.* tae ‘iti isd. ied - ilies 
self also in the metropolis of our own state, where, al- ee he ey ee P an eae rad 
though a number fell victims to its ravages, its destruc- | § ommo ’ e 


: D emaniiier cide tie tak, talamuaiiaiin:| from respectable houses in the cities of New York, 
Tne. GURIES. WAP Sp f oe ; vd ‘oil: P board of 224 Philadelphia for the whole of the loan, The Bank 
and timely exertions 0 from ee a i a . | of Pennsylvania, however, having offered one hundred 
health, its energetic police, and the prudence, temper- | and fourteen dollars and eight cents, in money for every 


ann, Guik epehemnedas aientae: 80 qisanliness, for which | one hundred dollars in stock, bearing an interest of five 
its inhabitants are so peculiarly remarkable—and the | 


number of deaths were comparatively few, in propor- | a ee ae oe posstchgny. vate — . 
tion to its numerous population. Since then, some of | oe ae ean 1 om was accepted, and the 
our inland towns have been afflicted with the same ca- | eT f 

lamitous epidemic, and valuable lives fell sacrifices to | The same course of proceeding was adopted in 
its desolating fury. 1 have great satisfaction in feeling | relation to the loan of three hundred thousand dol- 
myself authorized to announce to you, the grateful in- | lars, authorised by act of fifth April, last. Offers 
telligence, that this mysterious disease has, in a great ,at an advanced premium were made by the per- 
measure, if not entirely subsided, and that a case of | S0MS Composing the same firms in the cities of New 


spasmodic cholera has, for some time past, been of rare | York and Philadelphia, and also by the bank of Penn- 
occurrence within the limits of our state. | sylv ania; the latter having made the most advantageous 
: . ; .. | Offer, being no less than one hundred and fifteen dol- 
In contemplating this great deliverance, fellow citi- | }.05 and nine cents, in money, for every one hundred 
zens, it becomes us humbly to adore the goodness of dollars in stock, bearing an interest of five per cent., the 
that God, who, when we had sorely offended, visited ..me was accepted, and the sum thus borrowed has 
us with so light = affliction, and to per ee oe hearts "heen placed to the credit of the commonwealth, and 
and our souls in gratitude before him, for his great applied to the several objects contemplated by the act. 
loving kindness towards me having so promptly stay- Copies of the correspondence, in reference to the loans, 
ed the hand of the destroying angel, and caused the de-  \.i1) be laid before you. It may not be improper here 
solating scourge so speedily to pass from among us. | to remark, that in negociating the several loans above 
It is under such favourable circumstances of abun- | mentioned, there will have beena clear gain to the 
dance, health, and universal prosperity that you are as- | commonwealth, after the remaining instalments shall 
sembled to legislate for a population numbering little | have been paid over, of three hundred and seventy-five 
short of a million and a half of souls, who look up to | thousand, nine hundred and sixty-four dollars and four- 
you, as their representatives, to devise for them such ( teen cents, in premiums, or bounties, paid for no other 
measures of policy, and to sanction them by legislative | consideration than the privilege of receiving the loan. 
enactments, as will tend with the greatest certainty to| The several loans having been negociated, the board 
relieve their wants, to increase their comforts, and to | of canal commissioners, with an alacrity, a fidelity and 
promote their happiness. The constitution makes it the | perseverance, which entitles them to the confidence and 
duty of the executive to give to the General Assembly | respect of their fellow citizens, proceeded to prose- 
information of the state of the commonwealth, and to | cute the respective works, for the eonstruction of which 
—" for their consideration such measures as he | appropriations liad been made by the several acts above 
ov, X. 47 
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mentioned, and the result of their operations has been» 
that there has been finished within the present year, a 

single track of rail road, twenty-two miles in length, 

from Philadelphia westward, upon the Columbia and 

Philadelphia improvement; and a second track, for the 

same distance, has been so far progressed in, that it, 

too, is expected to be finished by the first of January 

next. The whole of this improvement, so far as com- 

pleted, is said to excel in point of workmanship, com- 

bining solidity and neatness with strength and durabili- 
ty. On the eastern division of the Pénnsylvania canal, 

and upon the Frankstown line of the Juniata canal, there 

have been finished, including an aqueduct over the ri- 
ver Swatara, forty-seven miles and sixty-one perches of 
canal and slack water navigation, which completes an 
uninterrupted line of water communication extending 
from Columbia, in the county of Lancaster, to Hollidays- 
burg in Huntingdon county, a distance of one hundred 
and seventy-one miles and sixty-one perches. There 
have also been finished four miles of towing path on the 

pool of the Nanticoke dam, on the West Branch. The 
seventy-five miles and sixty-one perches of rail road, 

and slack water navigation thus finished within the pre- 
sent year, and the several lines of canal heretofore 
completed, give to the state an aggregate extent of in- 
ternal communication, canals, rail roads, and slack 
water improvement now ready for active operations, of 
five hundred ana two miles and one hundred and forty 
one perches, constructed by the state in the short period 
of six years, 

In addition to the works above mentioned, that have 
been or will be completed within the present year, I 
have great satisfaction in assuring the General Assem- 
bly, that such progress has been made in forwarding 
the work upon the other lines, authorised and under 
contract, that if provision shall be made by the Legisla- 
ture, at an early period of the present session for raising 
a fund sufficient for the uninterrupted prosecution of 
the several works to their final completion all the lines 
now under contract or authorized, including the neces- 
sary feeders, forming of canal and slack water naviga- 


tion one hundred and twelve miles andtwo hundredand | 


ninety-four perches in extent, and of rail road ninety- 
six miles and seventy-two perches, will be entirely fin- 


ished in the course of the ensuing season. It is the | 


opinion of the engineer, upon the Allegheny Portage 
road, that if the iron that has been contrac'ed for, can 


be delivered upon the road in due season, a single track | 
may be Jaid and finished, on or about the first day of | 


July next, upon the whole distance of thirty-six miles, 


and two hundred and twenty-one perches, and a double | 


track upon the several inclined planes, making altogether 


a distance equal to forty-three miles and ninety-one hun- | 


dredths of a mile, which wv ill leave the second track to be 
completed thereafter, twenty-nine miles and forty-one 
hundredths of a mile. 


Should this work be finished at as early a day as that | 
contemplated by the engineers, we shall have for the | 
greater part of the next season, an entire connected | 


line of communication between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, by the way of the Union Canal, which will at 
once form a new era in the intercourse between the 


two great commercial depots of the state, and between | 


the interior of the state and both those cities, A sin- 
gle track upon the Columbia and Philadelphia rail-road, 
from the western termination of the twenty-two miles 
already mentioned, to the borough of Columbia, a dis- 
tance of fifty-nine miles, and one hundred and seventy- 
one perches, will also be laid and finished in all the en- 
suing season, if the General Assembly shall judge it ex- 
pedient to provide and appropriate the necessary funds 
atan early period of their session for prosecuting this, 
and the other authorized works, and thereby enable 
the canal commissioners to procure the iron, and put 
the track just mentioned under contract, early in the 
spring. It is proper that a fact which had perhapses- 
caped the attention of former legislatures, that the fi- 
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nishing of the public works has been greatly retarded 
in consequence of the lateness of the period in the ses- 
| sion when the appropriation bills for such objects have 
_ been passed, should be brought to the knowledge of 
| the General Assembly at this time. The board of canal 
| commissioners is bound by law, to give thirty days no- 
| tice of the time and place where proposals will be re- 
| ceived, and the lettings made. This notice cannot be 
| given until after the appropriation bill for such objects 
| has finally passed. It frequently happens that contracts 
| are entered into, and afterwards abandoned, which re- 
| quires a fresh notice to be promulgated for another pe- 
riod of two weeks, at the expiration of which, new con- 
tracts are made. By this means, a large portion of the 
| most favorable season for operations upon the public 
| works is lost, and their completion consequently pro- 
i tracted. Permit me, then, fellow-citizens, to urge up- 
| on your consideration, the necessity for prompt action 
| in relation to a subject that interests us all. I trust we 
all feel anxious to witness the final consummation of the 
| great chain of improvements now in a state of progress. 
| A morbid, desponding state of feeling seems to have ta- 
| ken possession of the public mind in relation to them, 
| which it is our duty to take the necessary measures to 
‘allay, and I know of none that would more effectually 
| conduce to its removal, than that of hastening the final 
| completion of the public works. 
| It is not contemplated to finish a second track upon 
| the Columbia and Philadelphia rail-road, nor upon the 
| Allegheny Portage-road within the ensuing season. To 
| complete the other works above referred to, as being in 
a state of forwardnesssufficient to warrant the belief that 
| they may be finished in all the next season, it is suppos- 
ed will be as much as there will be occasion to finish, 
| for the present, of this chain of improvements.’ A single 
track upon each of the rail-roads will, when finished, 
form »n entire connected line of state iniprovements, 
_between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, amply sufficient 
| for the transportation of a!l the various articles of com- 
| merce that may seek a vent, through that channel, un- 
| til the second tracks can be completed. 
When the whole of the works authorized, and 
| those under contract, shall have been completed, this 
| state will have in her own right, constructed in a period 
of about seven years, five hundred and ninety-three 
miles, and one hundred and fifteen perches of artificial 
improvement by canal, and slackwater navigation; and 
one hundred and eighty miles and seventy-two perches 
of rail-road, making an aggregate of seven hundred and 
eleven miles and one hundred and eighty-seven perches 


design, solidity and neatness in the execution, and for 
splendid prospects of future productiveness and useful- 
ness, will stand unrivalled, and will place our state up- 
ona proud eminence in her relative position with the 
other states of this confederacy, as well in regard to the 
spirit of liberality, muuificence, and patriotism that dic- 
tated this stupendous undertaking, as in reference to 


_ the solid realities this scheme of improvement will as- 
suredly elicit, in the future perpetual round of its use- 
ful aid productive operations. 
| By the estimates furnished by the engineers upon 
| the several lines of the public works, it appears there 
| will be required, in addition to the appropriations here- 
tofore made to finish the works authorized, and which- 
have been referred to in this communication, including 
_a feeder at Johnstown, and certain indispensable new 
| works upon lines heretofore unfinished, the sum of two 
| millions and eighty-eight thousand nine hundred and 
| sixty-five dollars and twenty-nine cents. Should the 
General Assembly, however, consider it advisable, and 
| most for the advantage of the public, to order the whole 
line of communication to be completed, between the 
great eastern and western emporiums, by laying and 
| finishing a second track,upon the respective rail-roads, 
| the further appropriation of the sum of nine hundred 
fand ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and thirty 





of internal communication, which for magnificence of 
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dollars and seventy-one cents will be required. These es- 
timates do not, however,include the sum that will be re- 
quirea -or the liquidation of damages and forrepairs, for 
which it will also be necessary that provision shopld be | 
made. The report of the board of canal commission- | 
ers, to which I would respectfully refer you for all mat- | 
ters in detail, in regard to this object, will direct you in 
reference to the amount required to be appropriated 
for these objects respectively. 

In anticipation of an event so cheering as that of 
consummating in the brief period of another season, this 
stupendous monument of the power and greatness of 
our beloved commonwealth, permit me, fellow citizens, 
to congratulate you and our common constituents. A 
work upon a scale so magnificent, could not fail to in- 
volve, in its construction, the expenditure of much trea- 
sure, and to cause the state to incur heavy liabilities; bat 
Iam bold to say, that, independent of the future value 
of these improvements to the commonwealth, the state 
has been the gainer already, before they have even 
gone into active operation, in the universal prosperity 
which this measure ofits policy has been greatly instru- 
mental in bringing about, to an amount exceeding that 
of all the liabilities and expenditures it has incurred in 
their construction. And in regard to its future policy, 
in reference to this subject, no statesman who appreci- 
ates as he ought the true interests of his own state, and 
who will for a moment cast his eye upon the vigorous 
and unremitting exertions of our sister states, by their 
measures of policy, in regard to which, they do not 
stop to count the cost, to wrest from Pennsylvania all 
that is valuable to her, even of her own internal trade 
and commerce, can for one moment hesitate or doubt. 
Upon this measure of state policy, my opinion has un- 
dergone no change; it has been frankly and candidly 
communicated in my former messages to the General | 


Assembly, and needs not, therefore, now to be repeat- 
ed. 

Having disposed of a subject which at every session 
of the legislature, engrosses much of t.c t me of the 
General Assembly—the artificial improvement of the | 
physical condition of the commonwealth; permit me to | 
call your attention to an improvement of a more difii- | 
cult, but of a higher and more deeply interesting char- 
acter, as regards the dissemination of knowledge, and 
the security and stability of our highly cherished repub- 
lican institutions—the improvement of the moral and in- | 
tellectual condition of tts citizens. And with a view to 
accomplish an achievement at once so laudable and de- 
sirable, permit me to recommend, for the consideration of 
an enlightened and patriotic legislature, the importance 
of maturing in the course of the present session, a plan | 
of education that will reach every child in the common.- | 
wealth, and leave none uninstructed. This subject has | 
been so repeatedly urged upon the attention of the le- 
gislature, that nothing short of its intrinsic importance to 
the rising generation, the welfare of the state, and the | 
rational use and enjoyment of liberty itself, would justi- 
fy such incessant importunity in relation toit. The ne- 
ony of such a measure has been long since seen and | 

elt. 

Reports favorable to a general system of education 
have heretofore been spread on the legislative journals, 
by committees having that subject under consideration. 
Billsdrawn with much care, containing the elements of 
a plan of common school instruction, have been report- 
ed and partially discussed; without, however, producing 
any valuable results. There is no subject, perhaps, 
upon which aconcentration of public opinion might not 
be more easily effected. One great hindrance to the 
enactment of any general law, having for its object this 
desirable measure of state policy, strange and incredi- 
ble as it may seem, isto be ascribed to the humiliating 
fact, that there is still a considerable portion of our po- 
pulation decidedly averse toany scheme that would tend 
to add to the general stock of intelligence. Much the 
greater portion, however, is favorable, it is believed, to 
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some general plan that would contribute to dispel the 
clouds of ignorance, and cause the lights of education 
toirradiate every intellect. Satisfied as I am, that the 
present plan for the instruction of the children of the in- 
digent, besides the odious distinction between rich and 
poor which it engenders, is asystem of prodigality and 
wasteful extravagance, a real burden upon the people, 
without accomplishing in any reasonable measure the 
end intended, it would give me great pleasure to con- 
cur in any enactment that would tend to a favorable 
change, as well in the organiz:tion, as in the economy 
of our present school system. ; 

It would be a source of much gratification to the re- 
flecting portions ofour citizens,and an act that would elé- 
vate the moral character of the state, if the only remain- 
ing law authorizing the sale of lottery tickets, and the 
drawing of l¢tteries within this commonwealth, were 
stricken from the statute book. A more pernicious, 
and demoralizing evil can scarcely be imagined. The 
contract of Messrs. Yates and M’Intyre, with the Uniun 
canal company will expire in one year from the last of 
this month. Permit me, therefore, to recommend this 
subject to your attention, as one deserving the immedi- 
ate consideration, and the prompt and efficient action 
of the General Assembly. It is believed that measures 
might be taken in the course of the present sesson, 
which, whilst the public faith would be preserved, 
would put an end to the existing evil. 

In obedience to a resolution of the General Assembly 
of the 10th of April last, “ relative to the use of the wa- 
ters of the river Delaware,” three gentlemen of known 
capacity and fitness for that service, were appointed 
commissioners on the part of this commonwealth, to 
meeta like number, should they be appointed, on the 
part of the state of New Jersey, to view a dam and oth- 
er obstructions, alleged to have been placed in that ri- 
ver,upon which the resolution was predicated. No re- 
port has yet been received from these gentlemen, ow- 
ing, as I understand, that no commissioners had been 
appointed until very recently, on the part of New Jer- 
sey, to unite in the view contemplated by the resolu- 
tion. 

Our lot, fellow citizens, has been cast in the heart, as 
it were, of a young, vigorous, and prosperous confede- 
racy, whose institutions and laws have hitherto protect- 
ed usin the enjoyment ofa more liberal allotment of ci- 
vil and religious rights than have fallen to the share of 
any other peoplein any age of the world. Our govern- 
ment has attracted the attention and excited the admi- 
ration, if not the envy of the enlightened portion of 
mankind. Its public policy has strengthened and invi- 
gorated it in all its relations, foreign and domestic. It 
has become rich and powerful at home, and commands 
the consideration and respect of foreign nations. The 
universal prosperity we enjoy as a nation, and the in- 
numerable blessings with which we are surrounded, 
should stimulate our gratitude, and not excite our dis- 
content. But great as our comforts are, or immeasurable 
as the extent of our happiness ought to be under the 
circumstances in which we are placed, instead of culti- 
vat'ng peace and contentment, and feeling grateful for 
the blessings we enjoy, the spirit of discord is abroad in 
the land. A sister state, the value of whose exports of 
domestic produce for the year ending on the SOth Sep- 
tember, 1831, amounted to six millions five hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand six hundred and five dollars, 
whilst the value of those of Pennsylvania, for the same 
period, amounted 7 to the sum of three millions five 
hundred and ninety-four thousand three hundred and 
two dollars, complaints of impoverishment and oppres- 
sion; threatens a nullification of enactments by the Na- 
tional legislature, for protecting our home industry 
against the restrictive policy of foreign nations; which 
we in Pennsylvania have been taught to consider as 
being identified with our national policy, as contributing 
greatly to the prosperity of our country, and as render- 
ing us more truly independent. If the value of the 
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produce of astate exported to foreign markets, furnishes | were not then acted on. Permit me now to direct your 
any evidence of the prosperity of its people, how great- | attention to them, and to recommend them to your fa- 
ly must be that of the state in question, exceed that of | vorable consideration. From the assiduity and dili. 
our own, the value of whose exports amounts to but lit- | gence with which the commissioners have applied them- 
tle more than half of that of the state to which allusion | selves to this important work, a third report may be ex- 
has been made. | pected shortly. 

What other cause may expect to justify the com-| Our penitentiary system, as immediately connected 
plaints of the South, 1am not informed, but the opi- | with the administration of criminal justice, it is to be re- 
nion is entertained, that if any do exist, they are ascri- garded as being of the fi: :t importance in reference, as 
bable to other sources than the law imposing duties on | well to the security of the persons and property, as to 
imports. The interests of Pennsylvania as a manufac- | the general morals of our citizens; and so far as regards 
turing state, are so interwoven with the protective poli- | the Eastern penitentiary, the philanthropic advocates of 
cy, that she, at least, cannot consent that it should be | penitentiary reform, may justly congratulate themselves 
abandoned. Whether the act of Congress of July, will upon the success with which their exertions have been 








afford sufficient protection to all the interests that re- crowned, in bringing so near to perfection, a system sur- 
quire it, remains to be tested, and until its efficacy in | rounded by so many difficulties. The government of 
that particular shall have been ascertained, Pennsylva- | this prison has been conducted, in regard as well to its 
nia cannot, it is believed, in justice to her important in- | economy as its discipline, ina manner worthy of all 
terests, cease to exert her influence to prevent a change | commendation; and the experiment of the efficacy of 
in its provisions. solitary confinement with labor, so far as there has been 
I cannot omit, whilst bringing to your notice such me2- | opportunity to test it, has exceeded the expectations of 
sures of national policy as it is believed Pennsylvania | the most sanguine among its friends, On the 25th Oct. 
ought to sustain,to take a passing notice of one that has | 1899, the first convict was received into the Eastern 
excited no ordinary state of feeling in some parts of the penitentiary, and from thence until the Ist November, 
Union, since the adjournment of the Legislature. Re-| 1832, the whole number admitted amounted to one 
solutions had passed both branches of the Legislature | hundred and thirty-two males, and four females, con- 
of this state at their last session with great unanimity, | yicted of various offences. On the day last mentioned, 
instructing our Senators, and requesting our Represen- | there remained in confinement, ninety male and four fe- 
tatives in the Congress of the United States, to use their | male prisoners.. The whole number discharged between 
exertions to obtain arenewal of the charter of the Bank | the above dates, by reason of the expiration of sentence, 
of the United States. A bill for that purpose passed | were twenty-eight; nine died, and five were pardoned. 
both houses of Congress, the provisions of which not | Qne fact, in reference to this institution, bears strong 
comporting with the views of the President of the Unit- | testimony in favour of its discipline. It appears that not 
ed States, his negative was interposed, and the bank | a single convict discharged from this prison has ever 
did not obtain a renewal ofitscharter. An excitement, | been returned to it, which would seem to prove, pretty 
that perhaps transcended the bounds of discretion, | clearly, either thata thorough reformation has been pro- 
grew out of the transaction. It is not believed, that | duced, or that a dread of a repetition of the unsocial 
the same fate awaits every bill that may pass the two} manner of life, which had proved so irksome before, has 
houses of Congress for the renewal of the charter. The | deterred from the commission of crimes within those 
Bank of the United States, whatever may be alleged to | jimits of the state in which a conviction would ensure a 
the contrary, has certainly done the country some ser-| sentence to the Eastern penitentiary. The annual ac- 
vice. It has established a circulating medium in which | counts of the prison are not closed until the 30th of No- 
the people have confidence. It is not denied, I believe, | yember. I have not, therefore, been able to asdertain, 
that it has greatly facilitated the operations of the gene- | with accuracy, how far the earnings of the prisoners 
ral government, so far as its pecuniary transactions | will be available to defray the expenses of this institu- 
were concerned; and it is admitted, that it has materi- | tion; itis believed that for the present they will pay all 
ally aided individuals in their pecuniary arrangements | except the salaries of the officers, and it is not doubte2 
with each other,and especially in the transmission of mo- | that as soon as the prison shall have been fully organiz- 
ney to distant parts of the Union. It would be a sub-| ed, the entire expenses will be defrayed out of the pro- 
ject of regret therefore, if a too strict adherence to a | ceeds of the establishment. The experiment made in 
literal construction of the Constitution, in regard to the | the Eastern penitentiary, has demonstrated the fact, that 
powers conferred upon Congress by that instrument to | solitary confinement with labour, does not impair the 
establish such an institution, or a too critical analysis of | health of those subjected to that species of discipline. 
its expediency in a moral or political point of view, or | The prisoners work to more advantage; having no op- 
the imprudent, intemperate, and impetuous zeal of its | portunity for conversation or amusement, they eagerly 
friends, and those entrusted with its government, and | desire employment; here all communication is cut off; 
the management and direction of its affairs, should | no one knows his fellow prisoner; no acquaintance is 
have the effect to prevent a renewal of its charter suf- | formed; no contamination takes place; the convict sees 
ficiently restricted, checked and guarded; and thus un-| no one; holds communion with no one, except such as 
settle that which has heretofore been considered part of | will give him good advice; he is placed in a situation 
the settled and established policy of the country. where he has every inducement to grow better, but lit- 
The importance of an efficient judiciary,aud an impar- | tle temptation to grow worse; here, thought and reflec- 
tial, prompt, and faithful administration of the laws, | tion will crowd upon the mind, and prepare it for solemn 
so universally admitted and felt, that any defects in the | impressions, and for moral and religious instruction, — 
present system will not fail to attract the attention of the | The discipline established in this prison, the manner of 
General Assembly, and form a prominent subject for its | the construction and arrangement of the building itself, 
deliberations. Permit me, at the same time, to urge | and of the cells in which the prisoners are confined and 
upon your attention, the propriety of taking into con- | employed, are admitted by all who have turned their at- 
sideration, the several laws for the regulation of the mi- | tention to the subject of penitentiary reform, to possess 
litia of this commonwealth, and to recommend a tho-| decided advantages over those of any other establish- 
rough revision of the whole system. ment designed for similar objects, in this or any other 
The commissioners appointed to revise the civil code, | country. Foreigners, whose especial business it has 
made their second report to the Legislature, at its last | been to visit the penitentiaries in this country, generally, 
session, accompanied by three important bills relating | for the purpose of acquiring information in reference 
to “last wills and testaments;” * the descent and distri- to the subject of penitentiary punishment and its effica- 
bution of the estates of intestates,” and to executors, | cy in producing reformation in those subjected to its 
administrators and collectors,” which from some cause | discipline, have, with one yoice awarded the meed of 
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merit to that established in the Eastern penitentiary| Ihave received from the executive of the State of 
of Pennsylvania. I have the satisfaction to inform you | Louisiana, certain resolutions of the Legislature of that 
that of the four hundred additional cells recently direct- | state, in relation to the constructing a rail road from the 
ed by the Legislature to be constructed, one hundred | river Mississippi, (as near to New Orleans as practica- 
are finished, and will be ready as soon as the plastering ble,) to pass through the states of Louisiana, Mississip- 
shall have become sufficiently dry, to receive prisoners; pi, Tennessee, &e. to the city of Washington, copies 
one hundred and eighteen more, are ina state of forward- | of which will be laid before you. 
ness, and the whole number will be completed inthe} I alsotransmit herewith, copies of resolutions of the 
course of the ensuing season. Legislature of the state of Maryland, received from 
From the last report of the Inspectors of the Western | the executive of that state since the adjournment of the 
penitentiary, as well as from a partial personal inspec- | General Assembly, relative to the candidates for the 
tion of it, Iam satisfied that its condition and the fruits / offices of President and Vice President of the United 
of the course of discipline there exercised, are directly | States. 
the reverse of that which I have just attempted to de-| I cannot close this communication, fellow citizens, 
scribe. From the imperfect plan of the building itself, | without availing myself of this opportunity to assure you 
and the inconvenient, injudicious arrangement of the of my best wishes, that the acts and measures of the 
cells, the discipline of solitary confinement with labour, | present session may redound to elevate your own repu- 
cannot be enforced; the prisoners cannot be restrained | tations as statesmen and legislators; promote the general 
from conversing with each other; every prisoner may | welfare; advance the public good; prove an honour to 
acquire a knowledge of the individuals confined within | the state and a blessing to mankind, and to tender to 
its walls; contamination from conversation with his fel. | you the further assurance of my cordial concurrence in 
low prisoners may take place; the cell of the prisoner | all your measures tending to the accomplishment of ob- 
cannot, as in the case of the Eastern penitentiary, be | jects so eminently to be desired. 
used as his work shop, in which he may always be use- | ,. GEORGE WOLF. 
fully and profitably employed; there are no separate | Harrisburg, December 6, 1852. 
yards connected with the several cells, which renders it 
necessary, for the health of the prisoners, to allow them 
frequently to associate with each other in the common 
ards. Many other defects exist, and many important —e . 
hineieas will be required to fit this establishment for | Ao Sarena pet ey =, Cae Te 
the same course of salutary discipline so successfully roe Te ’ 


practised in the Eastern penitentiary. To remedy the The progressive dissemination of knowledge is a 
various defects and to place this institution in a condi-| marked characteristic of the age we live in. It distin- 


tion to answer the philanthropic design for which it was | guishes especially the country in which our lot is cast. 
intended, it can scarcely be doubted, that a necessity | Without attemptin 


3 to institute a comparison between 
will be felt for the early interposition of the Legislature. | different periods of the world, as to the measure they 


It is the opinion of many whose opportunities of judg- | possessed of intellectual wealth, estimated by the mon- 
ing add value to their opinions, that religious and moral | uments of genius which continue to exist, or by the 
instruction are all important to the speedy and thorough | achievements of which nothing remains but the tradi- 
reformation of the convict. Few of the Reverend | tion, we shall certainly be borne out by every one ac- 
Clergy can devote the time, and pay the attention to the | customed to reflect, when we say, that the body of ci- 
unfortunate prisoners that might be profitably employed | vilized men are advanced in mental improvement be- 
about the cells of the penitentiaries. Would it not be | yond any former period, whose history is sufficiently 
aiding the cause of humanity to supply this defect in the | known to enable us to compare it with the present. 
system, by authorizing the employment of competent} Not that the human intellect, or, to speak with more 
persons to attend to the moral and religious instruction | precision, the faculties of man have themselves expe- 
of the unhappy convicts. rienced any enlargement or change. ‘the powers 

The accounting officers will lay before you statements ; which belong to the species may be said, in general, to 
of the finances of the Commonwealth, which, | am hap- | ¢ontinue the same, however they may be directed by 
py to inform you, continue to be in a truly flourishing ; circumstances, or may differ in individuals. The finest 
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condition, The receipts into the Treasury, for the fis- | inspirations of poetry are breathed from the mists of an 


cal year, ending on the first of November, one thousand | antiquity so remote as to have raised a doubt whe- 
eight hundred and thirty-two, arising from the ordinary | ther the poet whose name they bear, or the events 
sources of revenue, amounted to six-hundred and sixty-| they record, ever had an existence. Eloquence had 
five thousand and forty-nine dollars and eighty-eight | attained its highest perfection before the Christian era. 
cents, exhibiting an increase of ordinary revenue over | Philosophy had given an enduring name to its success- 
that of 1831, arising from the same sources, of sixty-nine | ful votaries. Sculpture has left incontestable evidence 
thousand two hundred and sixteen dollars and seventy- | of the unparalleled skill and taste which directed the 
sx cents. The ordinary expenditures of the year have | chisel. And though time has consumed the works of 
not varied materially from those of eighteen hundred and | the painter, and hushed the voice of the musician, we 
thirty one, and after paying all the ordinary expenses of | have good reason for believing that at a very remote pe- 
government and local appropriations, left in the treasury | riod, both had obtained the highest excellence. 
at the above date, a balance of two hundred and ninety| _Passing from the master spirits of one age to those 
six thousand nine hundred and eighty-two dollars and | of another, or, as it were, from summit to summit, we 
forty-four cents, of which sum there was transferred in- | find eminences in each, differing in elevation, but suffi- 
to the internal improvement fund, for payment of interest | cient in all, except perhaps the period of darkness 
on the same day, the sum of one hundred and seventy- | which followed the overthrow of the Roman empire, to 
nine thousand eight hundred and fifteen dollars and | attest the existence of high intellectual powers. Even 
twenty-eight cents, leaving a balance in the treasury of | in that profound night, when man seemed to be sunk 
one hundred and seventeen thousand one hundred and | into a state of mere animal existence, he was only in 
sixty-seven dollars and sixteen cents, | the sleep of ignorance. He was aroused from his slum- 
I herewith transmit the annual report of the board of | ber, and the dawn of a new morning had scarcely pass- 
canal commissioners, giving a detailed view of the pro- | ed, till awakened genius had already constructed monu- 
gress of the works of internal improvement and the vari-| ments of surpassing power and beauty, more and more 
ous transactions connected with that subject, to the Slst | admired, as the fulness of day has brought them into 
of October last, together with the documents accompa- | stronger light. 


nying the same, But these were the works of individuals, few in num- 
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ber, appearing at intervals, and each of them only an moment toa single proof. ‘The ability to read, as has 
unit in millions; that unit, however, pre-eminent and as- been intimated, was once a mark of uncommon learning; 
sociating itself by its eminence with the elevated of the the want of it is now, a mark of extraordinary igno- 
same, and of other ages and countries, soasto form rance. 
with them a fraternity of genius—its aggregate, the de- This may, at first view, appear to be a minute circum- 
light and ornament of mankind—its parts, the represen- stance; but the contrast is immense between ages char- 
tatives and champions of their respective generations. acterised by the possession or the want of even so sim- 
The millions were mere ciphers: incapable, in general, ple an attainment. Whenevery child is taught to read, 
even of understanding or appreciating the productions when every apprentice toa mechanic art, hasa claim 
which exalted their age. The light was there, but upon his master by his indentures to be instructed in 
they had not eyes to sec it. This chain of lofty and this humble element, and even considerably more; 
brilliant intellect, extending through successive times, when, as may almost be said, every man, woman, and 
was thus co existent with masses of deep darkness lying , child, is accustomed in some degree to the use of books, 
below its illuminated sphere. Of the latter it might be | has the capacity to consult them, and to derive know- 
said, that they were “without form and void,” and of ledge from them; when books are actually published 
the soaring spirits who spread their wings on high, and | for persons of all ages and all conditions, and of every 
seemed to dwell in other regions, it was almost literally | variety of taste and inclination: it requires no depth of 
true, that, finding no audience in their own day, they reflection to perceive, that an intellectual condition 
were obliged to indulge a prophetic imagination, and | must exist, very different from that of a period when 
address themselves to the kindred minds which futurity | none but clerks could read, and when, to the very body 
was to bring forth to understand and appreciate their of mankind, all books were but sealed books. The 
works. They laboured for posterity. transition from one condition to the other, as already 
Scholarship and poverty were synonymous, and au- | stated, has not been immediate or instantaneous. It 
thorship was the worst requited of all employments, | has been gradual—at first, with slow and limited steps, 
precisely because scholarship and authorship seemed to | reaching only the more favoured portions of society, 
the generality of mankind, to be the most useless of | with the exception now and then of an adventurous in- 
professions. Nor could it be otherwise. To be able to | dividual, who, starting from an inferior level, ** shook 
read was so rare an accomplishment, as to be deemed a | off the incumbrances of fortune,” and struggled into 
mark of great learning. He who possessed it was | learned fame in defiance of every obstacle. 
therefore accounted a clerk, orone in holy orders, and, | At an early stage of its progress, knowledge had the 
as such, entitled to exemption from secular jurisdiction | inevitable effect of increasing the inequalities of men. 
forcrime. So late as the close of the fifteenth century, | To rank, and station, and wealth, it added its own pe- 
this evidence of learning continued to be respected, | culiar advantages, and thus increased their power by 
and, though the privilege was curtailed, it was not ta- | the vast superiority it possesses over ignorance. Yet 
ken away. Itstill remains in our law books, with a | even this was a point gained, inasmuch as intellectual 
sense, however, somewhat different from that which | improvement was partially introduced into the body of 
belonged to it at the period just mentioned. | society. No longer confined to a class asa peculiar 
When ignorance was thus universal, it was no re- | possession, it became at first an ornament, and then an 
proach to be ignorant. The feudal baron, whose occu- | indispensable requirement of men whose chief pursuits 
pation was war, and whose pastime was the exercise of | in life were foreign to learned labour, A larger amount 
arms, was in this respect upon a footing with his hum- | of mind was thus engaged, and that mind, though ele- 
blest retainer. The poor scholar was equally an object | vated, was a part of the social mass, 
of contempt with both, and his pursuits were to themas}| As ‘‘one star differeth from another star in glory,” 
mysterious as the astrologer’s or the alchymist’s. | SO is there a difference also among men, by nature, in 
Comparing the present times with the past, what a | their powers of body an‘l of mind. But the glory of 
change has taken place! It has been gradual, but with | the stars can neither be increased nor diminished. It 
a continually accelerated rapidity, descending step by | may be obscured, to our sight, by clouds, or hidden 
step, till it has more or less penetrated all the strata of | from us by our own defective vision; there, however, it 
society, with a constant tendency to produce the oppo- | remains such as it was created by the Almighty Author 
site of the equality of ignorance, namely, equality of | of the universe, when by his word he lighted up the 
knowledge. Both are levellers, but operating in very | firmament; and there it wi// remain, till He in his infi- 
different ways. The one debases the highest, the oth- | nite wisdom shall extinguish or changeit. Man issub- 
er exalts the lowest. By the one the body of mankind | ject to a different law. He is susceptible of an infinite 
is depressed, by the other it is elevated, exactly in the | variety of modifications, some of them, it is true, not 
proportion in which they respectively operate, to give | depending upon himself, and over which, therefore, he 
the ascendency to our sensual or to our intellectual and | has no control; but the greater part, and to him by far 
moral nature. the most important, wrought out by that capacity for 
It is not the present purpose to inquire into the cau- | self-improvement, which is a distinguishing privilege of 
ses which have produced this ditfusion of knowledge. | his nature,and at the same time,the source of his highest 
That which chiefly deserves our attention is the fact it- } duties, and his highest hopes. Without this power, he 
self, its probable consequences, and the means to be | would scarcely be an accountable being; possessing it, 
employed for giving to its influence the best direction. | he is under a grave responsibility for its employment. 
If it be true that “the proper study of mankind is man,” | While he enjoys with thankfulness the benefits which 
we cannot better employ a portion of our time than in | the labours of preceding ages have accumulated, he is 
examining occasionally the modifications which his char- | bound by the strongest moral obligation to contribute 
acter has experienced, or is likely to undergo, nor bet- | what he can to the welfare and happiness of his con- 
ter fulfil the duties of social morality, than by contribu- | temporaries, and, looking also to the future, tostrength- 
ting, as far as may be in our power, to make them sub- | en the foundations of improvement for generations to 
servient to human happiness. come. ‘*Shall generations press on generations with- 
The fact then is, that the mass of mankind, in civiliz- | out progress made?” 
ed countries, is more informed than at any period since | It were worse than vainto murmur at the naturaline- 
the revival of letters. This remark is especially appli- | quality of men. Providence has ordained,and permits it, 
cable to the people of the United States, and may be | for wise and beneficent purposes, and, under his gui- 
applied, with at least as much propriety, to the inhabi- | dance, it is consistent with the harmony and well-being 
tants of this city as to any portion of the Union. of the world. 
Of the truth of the general assertion, no one who| Nor is this inequality limited to the mere difference 
looks around him can entertain a doubt, Advert for a | of natural endowments. The use which a man makes 
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of his faculties; the improvement by honest diligence | duals. We are struck at once with the remark, that 
of the opportunities that occur to him; good conduct in! numbers do not constitute strength, whatever physical 
life; whatever, in short, gives hima just title to confi- | power they may seem to confer. The Athenians had 
dence, respect and consideration among his fellow men, | ten slaves for one freeman, so that, speaking generally, 
is the fair ground of a claim to superiority; which can- | each free citizen was the master of the wills and for- 
not be denied or questioned without’ endangering all} tunes of ten men, who were made entirely subservient 
moral distinction. It is his right to stand according to | to his gratification. Yet each of these ten had bodily 
his merits, and the certainty of enjoying that right is | force equal to his own, perhaps superior. How then 
among the strongest incentives to a virtuous life. We! did he accomplish and maintain their subjection? The 
might pursue this thought much further, and show how | Athenian, that is, the free citizens, was the first of the 
it applies to the enjoyment of property, and of all| Greeks, and the Greeks, in their own estimation, the 
other advantages which a man fairly acquires. They | only civilized people upon earth. They held the rest 
certainly do create differencesamong men. Butneither | of the world to be barbarians; and the Romans held all 
a better estate nor a better name, if fairly obtained, is| to be barbarians but the Greeks and themselves, ac- 
a wrong toany one. They are prizes equally open to| knowledging (as the fact undoubtedly was) that the 
all: and this is real equality. The inequality, which is| Greeks were far advanced in civilization and refine- 
at once unjust and injurious, is not that which leaves to| ment. The slaves were but animals, employed and es- 
every man the opportunity to rise. It is the very oppo- timated like cattle, performing laborious and servile of- 
site, It is that which depresses or keeps down, fixing | fices, and occasionally brutalized by their masters’ con- 
the relative condition of men by the depths at which | nivance, for the purpose of exhibiting to their youth 
portions of them are condemned to remain. The insti- | the deformity of the animal vice of intemperance. 

tution of castes, for example, is of this description, The Spaniards, when they conquered the Southern 
obliging children to follow the occupation of their par-| portion of this continent, found the natives their infe- 
ents, without a hope of ever rising above it. Classes | riors; they made them more so. They reduced them 
or order in society, separated by strong and almost im- | to slavery, and destroyed the arts (not inconsiderable) 
passable barriers, as was the case in France before the | of which they were masters at the time of the invasion. 
revolution, are of a similar nature. When modified, | For three centuries, they were merely slaves, and, at 
as they are in Great Britain, by institutions and usages | the end of that time, nothing remained to attest their 
which allow an occasional elevation from the lower to | former partial civilization, but a few specimens preserv- 











the higher ranks, their tendency is mitigated in degree, | 
but it isthe same in kind. In England, it must be ad- | 
mitted, there are some considerable exceptions to this | 
artificial arrangement of society. There are avenues | 
open, through which talent appears to be allowed to’ 
advance freely to the highest stations. The profession | 
of the law is an instance so signal, that some one has re- | 
marked of it, with considerable truth, that the road to 
eminence lies through poverty. 

Another great source of inequality—the one to which | 
our attention is now chiefly to be directed—is the dif. | 
ference of intellectual light. Knowledge is power.— | 
The history of the world abounds in illustrations of this | 
important truth, We need not seek them ina remote | 
antiquity, we may find them in every period of the | 
world, and in our own day. By what title did Europe | 
claim to possess herself of this great continent, and to | 
wrest it from the occupation of its inhabitants? By the | 
right of superior civilization and knowledge. By what | 
means did she enforce her claim when it was disputed? | 
Cortez, with a handful of armed men, perhaps not ex- | 
ceeding one thousand, invaded and conquered a coun- 
try containing millions of warlike people, and reduced | 
them all to a state of slavery. Pizarro, in another part | 
of the same hemisphere, achieved a triumph no less | 
gigantic, thorough and permanent, with means not | 
more formidable. ‘hat which they assumed as their | 
title was also the irresistible weapon they employed to | 
enforce it—superior knowledge, an intellectual ascen- | 
dancy which rendered unavailing the vast amount of | 
wnleiiiiant force employed against them. How is it | 
that a little island in the Atlantic has been able to sub- | 
due and hold in subjection an empire in the East, whose | 
territory and population render her metropolitan do- | 
minion contemptible in the comparison? The answer | 
is the same—by superior knowledge. Why is it that | 
the flesh and blood of Africa have been so long prayed | 
upon by the nations styling themselves civilized, and | 
her children carried away in chains to a galling and in- | 


terminable slavery, darkening fair portions of the globe, | 
less by their sable complexion than by the deep hue of | 
the sin of which they were the victims and the monu- | 
ments? Because the inhabitants of Africa were sunk | 
in ignorance, and therefore an easy prey to the cupidity | 
of those who had superior knowledge. 


If, from the community of nations, we descend into | 


ed by the curiosity of their conquerors; sufficient, 
however, to give rise to a question, whether, if left to 
themselves, they would not have been advanced toa 
higher point at the period just mentioned, than those 
who by superior art were able to deprive them at once 
of their country and their freedom. The revolutions 
which have given independence to the former Spanish 
colonies, have made the natives politically free. Their 


| civil condition, however, is not yet materially improved 


—they are still the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the descendants of Europeans, because they 
are sunk in ignorance. 

Nor is it inapplicable to the present purpose to re- 
mark, that Spain long preserved a dominion, the most 
absolute the world has ever witnessed, over these vast 
and fertile regions, by the coarse but effective expe- 
dient of shutting out from them, as far as possible, the 
light of knowledge. It would occupy too mich time 
to enterinto details. ‘The general facts are well known, 
and amply sufficient. The inhabitants were debarred 


| from intercourse with the rest of the world. Foreign 


commerce was prohibited. Strangers were not per- 
mitted to enter the colonies. Even intercommunica- 
tion among the colonies themselves was effectually cut 
off by the terms imposed upon it. All offices, too, 
were given to Europeans by birth, for the most part 
sent out to occupy them, and bringing from Europe an 
arrogant contempt for all who, though having Spanish 
blood in their veins, had not had the happiness of being 
born on the other side of the Atlantic. And to prevent 
the Creoles, that is, all of Spanish descent born in 
America, from looking to office or employment, care 
was taken to prevent them from receiving education, 
or so to regulate it, that it should cause no dangerous 
aspirations for honour ortrust. Thus, the Creoles were 
placed in a sort of middle state between the Europeans 
and the Indians, the slaves of the one, and the masters 
of the other. How long this system might have continu- 


ed, but for the occurrence of events in the other hemis- 


phere, which to us appear accidental, no one can say.— 
A British minister exclaimed in a moment of exultation, 
that he had spoken a new world into existence. It is 
not to be denied, that the man who wielded the force of 
the British empire, had the direction of an engine of 


, immense power, equal, perhaps, in point of effect to 


all that his excited fancy told him he had accomplished. 


the societies of men, we shall find the same law con-| But he did not accomplish it. The instrument in this 
if trolling and governing the relative condition 6f indivi- | great work—unconscious himself, and blind to the re- 
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sults of his warlike rage—was the giant warrior who 
was afterwards chained to the rock of St. Helena. The 
first light that fell upon the Spanish colonies was from 
the flame of war lighted up in the Peninsula by Napo- 
leon. The first perception they had of their rights was 
from the invitation to participate in the councils of 
Spain in the hour of her distress and peril. That was 
the beginning of the movement. It has never gone 
back. It never will. And no human being can justly 
claim to be its author, or to have ‘called a new world 
into existence,’ unless he can show that, with a pre- 
science far transcending human power, he had prepar- 
ed the train of seemingly immaterial circumstances 
which gradually opened the way to independence. But 
we must not dwell too long upon the inviting topic. 
Let us advert to one other illustration of the truth we 
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one side or the other. No man voluntarily submits 
himself, body and soul, to the dominion of another, or 
' voluntarily continues in that state of subjection. If he 
_can be free, he will be free. The struggle between 
| the master and the slave turns upon this single point. — 
| Whatever is achieved must be achieved by force.— 
| Hence the peculiar and awful horrors of a seryile war. 
| And hence, too, the terrors which continually pervade 
\a community, exposed at every moment to the instan- 
taneous explosion of the determination to be free. To 
prevent, or to retard, such a catastrophe—for it is not 
given to man to know how long it can be averted—the 
very instinct of the master instructs him, that his con- 
quest is over ignorance, and over ignorance only can it 
be maintained. The light is, therefore, rigorously ex- 
‘cluded, and the slave reduced as far as possible to the 


have been considering—an illustration striking enough | state of a mere animal, so that his animal powers may 
in itself, and worthy, besides, of some attention, as the | be kept obedient to the will and convenience of another. 
parent of unjust errors which still exist. In the dark | Laws and habits may, in some measure, influence his 
ages, and for a considerable period after the revival of treatment; they may require that he shall be fed, that 
letters, the knowledge that was in the world was pos- | he shall not be causelessly or cruelly punished; but his 
sessed chiefly by ecclesiastics. As a consequence, ec- | amelioration, his improvement in mind or spirit, or in 
clesiastics were possessed of power. ‘They had undue | other words, to make a man of him, is as much out of 
power over the minds of men, because the minds of | the question as it would be to furnish him with arms.— 
men were sunk in ignorance and darkness, and therefore | If he obtain them, it must be clandestinely; and that he 
were prone to superstition and a blind confidence.— | has obtained them will first be known by their appall- 
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They had power in the affairs of men, because they | 


had capacity to transactthem. We are amazed, when 
we look back, to find how large a portion, and how 
great a variety of trusts, offices, dignities and employ- 
ments, were in the hands of men devoted to a religious 
profession, some of them, to our view, incompatible 
with that profession, and all of them tending to inter- 
fere with the performance of their more appropriate 
duties. We are apt to ascribe this state of things to a 
grasping, worldly ambition, and stigmatise it by the op- 
probrious appellation of priestcraft; as if it had been 
the character and purpose of a profession to achieve a 
conquest over the minds of men and hold them in a state 
of servile subjection. But this is to impute to human 
design what was inreality the offspring of circumstances, 
and to ascribe to the body, what was the natural and 
instinctive working of individual feeling upon the ad- 
vantages given by accident. As knowledge became 
extended, this power declined. Employments alien to 
the proper duties of the clergy, passed from the hands 
of ecclesiastics as other classes became qualified to fill 
them, with no greater resistance to the transfer than 
long established habits may always be expected to in- 
terpose. To some extent, this change has taken place 
throughout the whole of Christendom. If there be 
parts of the world where it is not yet complete—as it is 
certain there are—the fact is decisive to prove, that the 
causes which originally conferred this power, have not 
entirely ceased to exist, or that some other cause, such 
as the alliance of church and state, has conferred a new 
and altogether different power. But in our country, 
where there is no religion of the state, where there is 
no predominant religion, where all sects are equal, and 


the relation between the pastor and his flock is on both | 
sides voluntary, it seems to be as absurd to talk of | 


priestcraft, as it would be to talk of witchcraft. None 
but the most ignorant can really believe in either. 
As certainly as it is true that knowledge is power, 


ing use. 

Political slavery may exist with such intensity as to 
produce many of the worst evils of the civil condition. 
Whenever it does so exist, it is universally founded in ig- 
{norance. But in the deepest political abasement, there 
‘is still a remnant of freedom. The worth and dignity 
of man, though sensibly depressed, are not entirely de- 
stroyed. The acquisition of light may be greatly ob- 
‘structed; it cannot be wholly denied or debarred. Of 
such, the saying is true: “the day that makes a man a 
slave robs him of half his worth.” But if applied to the 
) civil condition, it is only half the truth. The day that 
‘reduces a man to that state of subjection, robs him of 
_all his worth. This remnant of freedom, under bad 
' political institutions, at times seeming to be very incon- 

siderable, is nevertheless sufficient to work out its own 
restoration, and finally to free itself from oppression.— 
| The means it employs are often very rough. The pro- 
cess of revolution is «lways a painful and calamitous 
one; but not always in the same degree. The measure 
of violence which belongs to it is, generally, perhaps 
invariably, proportioned to the amount of wrong to be 
redressed. Not that it is retribution, graduated by a 
moral scale as the punishment of crime. If this were 
‘the law of revolutions, its afflictions ought to be confin- 
ed to the guilty, when in fact they often fall upon the 
innocent. The cause is to be found in the nature of 
the thing. The breaking up of the social elements re- 
quires, that they should be impelled by a force sufficient 
to overcome the power which has held them in unnatur- 
‘alrepose. If, therefore, society is to be broken up 
from its foundations, in order by one sweeping destruc- 
| tion of all that is (whatever is, being part and parcel of 
the oppression, or in some way connected with it,) so as 
_to clear the ground for a new social establishment, puri- 
fied from the taint and deformity of the old one; it is 
‘manifest that violent agents must be employed, and that, 
| once brought into action, their fearful energy cannot be 


eo 


and has the effect of producing or increasing inequali- | restrained to the precise limits of what is indispensable, 
ty among men, where its advantages are confined toa | even if those limits could be exactly ascertained. It is 
few, is it also true, that its diffusion has a continual and | like the storming of a fortified place in war. The 
irresistible tendency to make them equal, and to abate | stimulus required to carry the works in the face of im- 
and finally to destroy all such distinctions in their civil | minent danger, and the momentum gained in a success- 
and political condition, as have the effect of unjust ad- | ful assault, continue to operate after the breach has been 
vantages to one portion, at the expense of another. If | entered, and exhaust themselves at last only in brutal 
we turn our eyes to the state of slavery—absolute sla-| indulgence within the walls. Both demand a sort of 
very, I mean—we see at once the extremes. And me- | frenzied courage, and the frenzy cannot be instantly 
lancholy as it may be to reflect upon, these extremes | checked when it is no longer salutary or desirable.— 
must be maintained, at whatever cost, or slavery itself | Such was the great convulsion of the French revolution 
must be abandoned. Unhappily the case, as far as we | —that stupendous effort of man to relieve himself from 
are able to discern, admits of no compromise on the | the accumulated load of ages of submission to abuse, — 
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It would scarcely have been equal to its immediate pur- | opening them to kind emotions and humane reflections, 
pose, if it had not been sufficient to shake the world.— | and which fix in us habits of good willto man. They 
The three days revolution, on the contrary, had nothing | may be without honour in their day; the fruits of their 
to do but to get rid of a king and his ministry, and vin- | labours may not be registered in a patent office, nor 
dicate the violated character. It was easily effected, | secured by an exclusive right. They may not be cheer- 
though not without the effusion of blood; it was soon ed by the applause of their cotemporaries. But will 
over, and all was quiet again. Yet these were the same | they be without their reward? No, they will not.— 
people, among whom so many monsters had before ap- | They do not work for themselves: They prepare a har- 
peared, and mankind were astonished, and some of} vest for others. What they plant, with the blessing of 
them disappointed too, that they had passed through a | God, will grow and flourish, and those even who, in the 
second revolution without some such horrid atrocities as beginning, may not appreciate their views, will finally 














had disfigured the first. 
character of events, and not in the character of the | 
people. Both are powerful illustrations of the modify- | 
ing influence of circumstances upon our nature. 

The aim of the philanthropist and the patriot sould | 
be, as far as human power will go, to guard against the | 
occurrence of the necessity which sooner or later will | 
inevitably drive men to the ultimate resort of the op- | 
pressed. It is preceded by ages of suffering. It is, 
accompanied by grievous distress. Both are calamitous | 
and disastrous. ‘he disease is painful. The remedy | 
violent, and sometimes excruciating. The duty of an | 
American patriot is, in this respect, especially clear.— | 
Providence has vouchsafed to us privileges which no | 
nation ever enjoyed before. This is said in no spirit of | 
vain boasting; still less is it intended to teach a lesson of | 
supineness and sloth, as if we might rest at the point | 
where we actually find ourselves, and there take our | 
ease. Quite otherwise: The privileges we enjoy, the 
advantages we possess, the inheritance derived to us| 
from the toils and suffering of our predecessors, are but | 


The difference was in the | take refuge under the work of their hands from the re- 


proach of unmanly and unchris‘ian neglect. 

What is Philadelphia? <A city laid out by William 
Penn with a forecast never suppassed—a city with con- 
venient streets, with good houses, with an abundant 
market, with every thing in short that can minister to 
comfort— with a police to watch over our safety, with 
terrors to alarm from crime, with punishment to follow 
its commission—with encouragement to industry, and 
industry abounding, and its earnings amply guarded-—a 
city, if you please, of peace and order. This is much: 
But is it. all? 1f it were, colder than a polar winter 
would be its moral atmosphere—more cheerless than a 
polar night. Man’s better nature would be shrunk and 
shrivelled like the stature of the poor irhabitants of the 
regions of frost, who dwell in houses of snow, with the 
light of a solitary lamp, and subsist upon the remnants 
of the precarious provision extorted in the brief mo- 
ment of sunshine from the great deep. What a pain- 
ful sense of humiliation we should experience, if to an 
inquiring stranger we could give no better answer than 


so many claims upon us to increase and improve them | this?’ What an honest pride is felt, what a swelling of 
for our descendants. The debt we owe to our ancestors | the heart, what an exulting consciousness of duty per- 
is to be paid to posterity, as the bounty of heaven is to | formed, when, taking him by the hand, we can exhibit 
be acknowledged by kindness to our fellow creatures. | to him in succession the shining monuments of pious 
This is the great circle of beneficence, by means of | fecling, of enlightened public spirit, and liberal charity, 
which the life of man, short as it is, becomes connected | which, like the stars in the heavens, shed their rays up- 
with the past and the future; and man, inconsiderable | on our city! Would that it were all one glorious blaze 
as the individual may appear to be, is associated with | of light, and that Philadelphia were, in this respect, 
universal intelligence by its most beautiful attribute.— } above all the cities of the world! 
The best age, therefore, is that which makes the largest | ‘This gratification is an honest anda pureone. It is 
provision for the welfare of its successors, and the best | one of which é¢// partake. 1 is steady, too, and endur- 
man of the age is he who contributes the greatest por-| ing. The ennobling influence of good deeds abides, 
tion of it. Nor, in so doing, do we neglect our own | and reaches from generation to generation, improving 
happiness. The very reverse is the truth—an invaria- | and invigorating the moral condition of man, and thus 
ble truth, which is one of the great evidences of the | extending its blessings to the descendants of those with 
moral government of the world, that our duty and our, whom they originate. [t may be true ‘that the evil 
true happiness are inseparably connected. that men do lives after them.” We know that the good 
There is no reason to fear that any age will ever be | is not always ‘‘interred with their bones.” And if it 
left without the opportunity of exerting its capacity to were, still there is an unmixed and salutary delight in 
do good. As surely as we live, will there be constant | doing good, wh’eh is itself a greatreward. There isa 
eccasion for the employment of our better affections.— | delight in witnessing it, even in hearing of it. A ge- 
The most frequent complaint, indeed, is, that they oc- | herous sentiment is sure to meet an approving response. 
cur too often. Those generousand ardent spirits, who, | A narrative of poverty relieved, of worth encouraged, 
obeying the impulse of their own kindly feelings, seek | of weakness sheltered, of helplessness protected, of 
to enlist us in schemes of benevolence, especially if the | wrongs redressed, of life rescued, and the like, though 
object is not immediately before our cyes, are sometimes | but the figment of the imagination, never fails to strike 
rebuked as quixotic, and seldom escape the imputation | a chord within us, which, bya noble instinct of our na- 
of unreasonable importunity. ‘They disturb our repose; ture, is instantly obedient to the impulse, and whose vi- 
they drag us, as it were, out of ourselves; they demand brations are the very melody of the soul. 
a pause in our engrossing selfishness; they require ofus| But it is time to endeavour to draw your attention, 
a sacrifice of time or money for which we are to look | more particularly to the establishment which is the oc- 
for no return; they ask that a moment of our thoughts, | casion of this meeting, and in whose behalf it is desira- 
or a mite from our substance, may be appropriated for | ble to engage your good wishes, and may I not be allow- 
some charitable or some public purpose. Yet these are, | ed to add, to engage also your good offices. It is sim. 
among men, the spirits of good—the inventors and au- | ple in its design, and humble in its pretensions: But it 
thors, not of steam engines, or cotton gins, or labour- | may claim, nevertheless, to belong to the times, and to 
saving machinery, all of great value—not of expedients | deserve particularly the support of a city like this.— 
for accumulating wealth,or indulging luxury ;not of temp- | Upon these grounds it rests its title to your favourable 
tations to vice, which end in misery; but of far more noble | attention and patronage. 
contrivances—of schemes of charity—of institutions of | |The characteristic of the age, as has been already in- 
science and humanity—of establishments which con- timated, is the diffusion of knowledge. Phrases may 
centrate and attest our moral and intcllectual exertions | be hackneyed till they become ridiculous. So it has 
upon matters which concern our race, and advance us! fared with the ‘*‘march of mind,” once a favourite 
in the scale of existence, as well as in our own esteem | mode of expressing the advance of knowledge. But 
—which make our hearts better, and our minds wiser, by } the laugh hasbeen turned against it, and, as a phrase, its 
Vou. X. 48 fate is perhaps settled, along with the dreams of per- 
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fectibility, which for a while furnished matter for spec- | activity, it has continually extended its powers so as to 
ulation. Yet no one can look around him, even with ; meet the demand. The market for printed books has 
the most careless eye, without perceiving at once, that | thus become the measure of the state of intelligence, or 
the amount of mind in action, far, very far, exceeds | what we have called the diffusion of knowledge. Com- 
that of any former period—that Knowledge is diffused | paring the labours of the press at the present moment 
through the body of society to an extent hitherto unex- | with any former period, we are enabled in some sort to 
ampled, and that this diffusion is increasing with a ra- | ascertain what is the advance which has been made by 
pidity continually accelerated. Where, or how the first | the body of mankind. Not that the learned of the pre- 
impulse was given, it is not to the present purpose to | sent day have deeper.or greater learning—not that lite- 
inquire. Nor will the limits assigned to this discourse | rature has attained a higher perfection—nor that poetry 
allow us to examine into the causes which, from time to | and eloquence have reached a loftier elevation—these 
time, have furnished an additional momentum. Kt of- | are quite different questions, but that fur every man 
ten happens, indeed, that we set down for causes, what | who formerly read a book, there are fifty, or five hundred 
in their origin are more properly effects, though they | readers now. Printing, even with the powerful aid of 
may happen afterwards to act as powerful causes. | steam, is not sufficient. We stereotype; and, by so 
From the first suggestion that steam might be used as a | doing, are enabled to multiply copies, as wanted, al- 
moving power, to the invention of steamboats by Ro- | most without limit. In short, the art of printing, in its 
bert Fulton—for he is undoubtedly the inventor who | original condition, bears no more comparison with its 
first gaye to mankind the thing invented in a state for | present state, than the suggestion of the marquis of 
use—was a period of nearly a century anda half. In| Worcester in his * Century of Inventions” does with a 
the mean time, experiments had been made. Some | finished Watt and Boulton engine. It is not a little re- 
thirty years and upwards before, Fitch had actually con- | markable, that the book which may be said to have 
structed a buat, and propelled it by steam from Phila- | been the first printed with cut metal types, was also the 
delphia to Bordentown, and from Bordentown to Phila- | book which three centuries af er, was frst stereotyped. 
delphia; yet Fitch’s boat was abandoned, and his pa- | I do not speak of stereotyping wich plates as now prac- 
pers deposited in the Philadelphia Library, to await | tised, but of the plan adopted by our public spirited 
the termination ofa life of poverty. The persevering | townsman, Mathew Carey, Esq., (to whom our city is 
nius and skill of Fulton, no one can doubt, have con- | indebted for so many examples of liberal public spirit, ) 
erred a vast benefit upon the world, and a signal ho- | for supplying the demand for Bibles, by keeping the 
nour upon his country—a triumph such as genius like | types always set up. His was the first English Bible 
Fulton’s canalone achieve, But that which especially | printed in that way. 
signalizes this achievement for us is, that it has givento{ Printing, in its beginning, was an affair of the learn- 
the mighty rivers of this continent, a value infinitely | ed. The most learned of the age were employed in 
transcending any estimate that could otherwise have correcting the press, and thought themselves ho- 
been formed of them. May it not be that these mighty | noured by the employment. The process, too, was 
rivers, and the development of the riches they were | slow and laborious. The Bible of 1450, was seven or 
fitted to convey, determined both the time and the eight years in completing. ‘the psalter of 1457, was 
place of the real invention of the steam boat? This | four years in the press. These, especially the latter, it 


' 3s no disparagement of thg merit of Fulton; on the con- | js true, were costly and splendid works, But this only 


trary, it strengthens his claims, if it do not entirely | brings forward another distinction between the past and 
settle the question between him, and all his competitors, | the present. The magnificent editions, partly on vel- 
here and abroad. They had not the vision which | lum, seemed rather for ornament than for use. Dust, 
quickened his faculties, and animated his labours. | or smoke, or soiled fingers would have been destruc- 
They dreamt not of turning back the current of the | tive to the brillancy of their illuminated pages. They 
Mississippi and the Missouri--they saw not that the na- | sought a region, therefore, above the scene of labour, 
vigation of the Hudson would be but a link in a chain of | where they might reserve their original splendour un- 
inlznd communication extending hundreds of miles be- hurt by contact with any thing low. How Gifferent is 
yond the extreme limits ofthe state of New York. For | the press of the present day? Without adverting to 
him, the time was come, The steamboat is nowa pow- | the periodigal press, in its infinite variety of forms, 
erful cause, far exceeding in activity and energy, the | take a single instance lying immediately before us as 
utmost conception even of its gifted inventor, and pro- | an exemplification of the whole argument. The Socie- 
bably capable of much more than it has yet accomplish- | ty in England for the Diffusion of Useful knowledge, 
ed, Fulton limited its speed to four miles an hour in | state, in their notice of June 1832, that of several 
still water, asthe utmost it could well do. What | «‘narts” or numbers of the ‘ Library of Useful know- 
would he have said, if he could have seen its giant steps | ledge,” the sale has exceeded fourteen thousand, and 
reaching from New York to Albany in eight or nine | (which is still more striking, ) of their Penny MaGazing, 
hours? What, if he had seen it wrestling successfully they say, ‘‘its sale amounts at present, to one hundred 
with the swell of the ocean in our great estuaries? What, | and thirty thousand copies per number, and its circula- 
if he had seen it, quitting the shelter of land, stretch | tion is still extending.” What a difference between 
boldly out, and march fearlessly and triumphantly upon | this and the seventeenth century! “To prove the pau- 
the ‘mountain wave?” To go back a little further. | city of readers,” say Dr. Johnson, (Life of Milton, ) “it 
In the year 1765, an enterprising citizen of Philadel- | may be sufficient to remark, that the nation had been 
hia announced in the papers what he calleda ‘*Fly-| satisfied from 1623, to 1664, that is forty-one years, 
ing Machine.” 1 have lately seen the advertisement, with only two editions of the works of Shakespeare, 
and what think you it was that assumed this imposing | which probably together did not make one thousand 
title? A stage coach to travel from Philadelphia to | copies.” What number of copies of Shakspeare will 
New York in two days. Now, the distance from New | be sufficient now to satisfy the readers of English? 
York to Baltimore, more than twice the flight of the| The diffusion of knowledge, or, if you please, the 
‘« Flying Machine,” may be travelled in sixteen or se- | multiplication of readers, has entirely changed ‘the 


venteen hours. Such has been the improvement which | character and condition of the literary labourer. The 
the demand for wings has produced, till the travelling | race of Mzcenases is extinct, forit is no longer want- 


of men almost rivals the speed, and (whether for good | ed. The world is the patron of a popular author; 
or for evil,) the swarms too of the pigeons, and a patron powerful enough to secure to him a 
The art of printing is of an earlier date. It, too, | compensation, the very thought of which would have 


may be said to have come at the bidding of increased | drivena poor Grub street hack of former times entirely 
ouriosity and intelligence; and while it has worked with | out ofhis senses. That race, too, is gone. ‘The age is 


stupendous power to enlarge the demand for its own | past of which it has been strongly said, that “all the 
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vices of the gambler and the beggar were blended | inequality to be levelled, no castes to be abolished, no 


with those of the author’’—that, besides the weakness 
inherent in the literary character—vanity, jealousy, 
morbid sensibility, they had the faults which are com- 
monly found in men whose livelihood is precarious, and 
whose principles are exposed to the trial of severe dis- 
tress, ‘‘ who knew luxury, who knew beggury, but ne- 
ver knew comfort.” 

The character of literary labour itself has undergone 
achange. The author has now his audience before 
him. He must address them in a language they can 
understand and feel, and, if he succeed, the shouts of 
applause and the returns of profit from his immediate 


classes to be confounded, no hereditary privileges to 
be rooted out, no orders to be displaced, no unnatural 
power to be dislodged, no stubborn resistance to be 
overcome, no ancient wrongs to be redressed, no over- 
turning, no destroying, no convulsion. We can say with 
joy, Let it come. We have nothing to fear, but from 
ignorance. Let the broadest light of knowledge be 
diffused over the natural equality we have preserved in 
our institutions. It will only make them better under- 
stood, and more highly esteemed. Let it come to eve- 
ry man, and help him to be wiser and happier to the 
full measure of all he is capable of obtaining. If there be 


hearers—from his own generation—will be very likely | a printer’s boy like Franklin, a working mechanic like 
to have one of two effects, either to satisfy him that his | Rittenhouse, who feels within him the stirrings of a spi- 


title to fame is too substantial not to be enduring, or to 
make him indifferent to posthumous praise or censure. 

A question may arise as to the effect upon literature 
and learning of this increasing energy and activity in 
publication. The press is like a baker’s oven, occupied 
with working off hot rolls for breakfast. The chief 
part of all it does is consumed in the day; and it may be 
that very little is to be stored up; that, like the manna 
in the wilderness, it will be corrupted by the light of a 
second day. But that inquiry, curious as it is, is not 
within our range. 


rit capable of high achievements, let him have the 
means of nourishing it, and of ris:ng like them to be a 
crowning ornament of his country. He will usurp no 
man’s place: In reaching the level for which nature has 
qualified him, he will only take his own. 

But are we called upon for no exertion to meet the 
requirements of the age—to keep up with the progress 
of knowledge? In another form, the question is, whe- 
ther we shall maintain our character and standing in 
the world? If the signs of the times be rightly interpre- 


What we are concerned to know is, | ted, the comparative estimate of nations, and of cities 


that the mouths to be fed are daily multiplying; what we | too, will ere long be made by the state of knowledge 


are concerned to do is, to see that they are supplied } in the body of the people. 


In such a contest—more 


with food, and that the bread they eat is sound and | praiseworthy and excellent than any the world has ever 


wholesome. 


The diffusion of knowledge, which is thus going on, | of obtaining signal distinction. 


yet seen—we have the means, if properly cultivated, 
We are already in ad- 


permeating the mass of society, and insinuating itself | vance, and nothing but supineness and neglect can de- 
into all its strata, is at no distant time to be a mighty | prive us of our position. We have no change to make 
agent. If knowledge be power: then is power gradu-| or to suffer; we have no obstructions to remove; we 


ally but steadily changing its seat, or preparing to 
change it. In Great Britain, where, amidst feudal re- 
mains and aristocratic establishments, there isa strong 
infusion of popular principle, and withal a constitution 
which, acknowledging in theory the rights of the peo- 
ple,cannotin practice deny that it may itself be moulded 
and fashioned by the people—In Great Britain, I say, it 
may be that this new power will succeed by means of 
public opinion working with the regular and peaceful 
instrument of legislation. It has already made consi- 
derable advances, in the repeal of the test acts, in the 
removal of the disabilities of Catholics, and lately in the 
reform bill, each of which is to be regarded as an act of 
the new power that has appeared. But how will it 
fare with continental Europe? What will be the strug- 
gle there? ‘he advance of knowledge has penetrat- 
ed to Constantinople, more than the Ultima Thule, 
even beyond the doubtful margin of twilight, and into 
the dwelling of hitherto profound darkness. The peri- 
odical press, we are informed, has established itself at 
the foot of the turret, which carries upon its summit the 
ensign of voluptuousness and ferocity, of sin and wick- 
edness, as well as of barbarian ignorance and misrule; 
and is beginning its work in the very midst of the tem- 
ples of the religion of lust and the sword. Thus 
does the way seem to be prepared in Europe. Already 
the waters are gathering, their heave is felt, they are 
swelling for liberty to flow. If channels be provided 
for them, their movement may be comparatively gentle. 
If they are opposed, they will undermine and over- 
throw every barrier with irrepressible force, and finally 
sweep before them whatever may attempt to resist their 
rage. Andif it bea torrent of light, though we may 
lament the ravages of its provoked violence, we shall at 
least have the consolation of knowing, that it is not the 
sword of the barbarian, nor the scimitar of the ‘Turk, 
warring to bring in a reign of superstition, and dark- 
ness, and bloody rites, 

And how shall it be with our own country? This is 
a question which comes near to us. How shall it be 
with us, when the light of knowledge shall be spread 
through the civilized world? We can say without fear, 
Let it come. The way is open. Here is no artificial 
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have nothing to do but to press forward upon the 
smooth ground that is before us, and in this course, we 
are all free to exert our utmost strength. In other na- 
tions, besides the obstacles to be encountered from bad 
institutions, which cannot stand if their foundation of 
ignorance be removed, there is often an anxious, some- 
times an honest doubt in the minds of liberal men, whe- 
ther knowledge can be diffus¢d among the people with 
safety even to themselves, just as it is occasionally 
questioned whether slaves can be made free without 
danger to their own welfare. We have no such diffi- 
culties to encounter, no such problems to solve. Pow. 
er is already in the hands of the people—knowledge will 
enable them better to employ it. ‘The danger is on the 
opposite side. Ignorance may be imposed upon, and 
surrender its portion of power to knaves who will abuse 
it, to the destruction of our freedom, Our interest, 
therefore, is on the side of knowledge. 

A higher motive still deserves our earnest attention. 
The British colonists in America, at first, were only 
a few emigrants, who getting beyond the great ocean, 
and sinking into the forests on its western shore, were 
lost sight of, and almost forgotten by Europe. Eu- 
rope was not forgotten by them. They remembered 
all that was worthy to be adopted, and, abandoned from 
their seeming insignificance to their own guidance, they 
chose to reject what seemed to them inapplicable to 
a community of men, republican in their notions, and 
equal in enterprize, — in labours and sufferings, and 
actually equal in condition. In Pennsylvania—taking 
an instance for greater precision—they established by 
compact and consent, a free republic. A free republic 
Pennsylvania has always been, in substance, and, with 
the exception of a very slight power reserved by the 
crown of England, in form too. The states of this 
Union are free republies, established by compact and 
consent, and the Union of these states is an extended 
free republic, founded, and hitherto preserved, upon 
the same basis. It is a government which the enlight- 
ened reason of man has deliberately created, all having 
a voice in the creation, and its principle is se/f-govern- 
ment. This plan of government, as has been seen, 
struck root in the forests. of this portion of America, 
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neglected and unobserved by the world. Even at the 
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riod of independence, it seems to have engaged but 
ittle attention. But, as this nation has advanced in 
numbers and in power, the eyes of mankind have been 
more and more fixed upon her, and more and more anxi- 
ety has been manifested for the issue of her great expe- 
riment. Now, more than ever, there is intense curiosi- 
ty, if not intense anxiety, as if the welfare of the hu- 
man race were deeply concerned in the result. And so 
it undoubtedly is. Here, then, are we, a nation of twelve 
millions of people, and with wealth and power in pro- 
portion, maintaining a government as simple in its struc 
ture, and the same in its principle, as that which was 
found adequate in the little community of William 
Penn. Can it be maintained? One point seems to be 
agreed—that as enlightened reason was its author, en- 
lightened reason can alone be its preserver. Fraud 
and force, here as elsewhere, will be at work to ac- 
complish their selfish purposes, and if they can find ig- 
norance and passion for instruments, there will be dan- 
ger that they may succeed. What is it to be opposed 
to them? Knowledge—light, and we owe it to our- 
selves and to mankind, on this account, to do all in our 
power to diffuse them. 

Happily, the institutions of Philadelphia, for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, are numerous. Happily, too, 
they are republican. The Philadelphia library, for ex- 
ample, now that more than keeping pace with the pro 
of the city, it has grown to contain upwards of 

orty-two thousand volumes, has precisely the same fea- 
tures as when founded by Franklin, andhis young as- 
sociates, (as he says ‘mostly young tradesmen,”’) in 
the year 1730, or 1731, by a subscription of forty shil- 
lings each for its establishment, and ten shillings a year 
for its support and use. It was not then, nor is it now 
a library for students, where, furnished with accommo- 
dation and books, they might pursue their studies—nor 
for the learned, to supply and fill up the measures of 
their learning—though its rich treasures may undoubt- 
edly be as they have been, used by both. Its design 
was, to furnish books to the body of active and indus- 
trious population, to be*taken to their homes, and read 
for instruction and recreation in their hours of leisure. 
To pour the stream of knowledge into the little chan- 
nels which leadto every fireside, and by insinuating a 
taste for what some one has called, ‘*the most innocent 
and lasting of our pleasures,” to import a new charm 
and a new attraction to that congregation of secure and 
blessed enjoyments which we call nome. 

Such is still the design of that library, and such may 
it long continue to be—for such, I am persuaded, it 
will continue to be—so long as the body of the citizens 
of Philadelphia shall retain the habits which have hither- 
to characterized them. A change would be less to be 
deplored as a failure on the part of the institution, than 
as a system of melancholy falling off among those for 
whom it was established, in a point important to their 
own, and to the public welfare. No such symptom has 
appeared, and at the end of a century, this noble insti- 
tution, like our government, retains its original simpli- 
city of character, and continues to exert the same salu- 
tary influence as at any former period of its history. 
Many libraries, all very valuable, have since been found- 
ed. Some of them belong to learned societies. Some 
of them, as for example the Mercantile Library, are 
chiefly for particular descriptions of persons. One, of 
eonsiderable extent, belongs to that excellent establish- 
ment, the Franklin Institute, which is doing so much to 
exalt the character of our mechanics. Yet with all these 
additional sources of supply, Franklin’s Library has 
now upwards of eighthundred share holders. Suppos- 
ing each of the share holders at all times to have outa 
volume, and to keep it two weeks, it will be perceived 
that he will have the reading of twenty-six volumes in 
the course of the year, and the whule number taken out 
by all the share holders in the same time will be up- 
wards of twenty thousand. The advantage, however, 
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is not limited to the share holders. There may be two 
or three in each family who read the books taken from 
the library, thus extending its direct use to more than 
two thousand persons. And certainly nothing can be 
cheaper. The cost to a share holder, allowing interest 
upon the capital invested in a share, is six dollars and 
forty cent$a year. So that for less than twocents a 
day, a man and his family may be constantly supplied 
with books, selected according to their taste, from a 
collection of more than forty thousand volumes of the 
best works in the language. Nothing can be more 
equal and republican. No one is allowed to engross to 
himself the use of more than one share. There is not 
the smallest doubt that such a library must have had, 
and must continue to have, a powerful influence upon 
the character of the city,.and have acted effectively in 
promoting the diffusion of knowledge. 

In giving these detui!s, it has not been the object 
merely to exhibit somethiwg of the history and uses of 
this fine institution, interesting as they are. There is 
still another purpose. The Philadelphia Library is one 
of the greatest ornaments of ourcity. We all acknow- 
ledge it tobe so. We are all justly proud of it. To 
whom are we indebted for its establishment? Upon 
the authority of Franklin, the most active of its found- 
ers, l answer, ‘‘to young mechanics.” How is this 
debt to be paid? No one can be at a loss for a reply. 
If mechanics have conferred so great abenefit upon the 
city, let us return it, in part, at least, by doing some- 
thing for apprentices, which may assist them in pre- 
paring for usefulness and respectability. That is pre- 
cisely what the Apprentices’ Library proposes to do, 

This, however, is but a single, and it must be a very 
limited view, when we consider the true scope of our 
interests and our duty. That institution is itselfa most 
convincing proof of the good which young mechanics 
can do, when their thoughts and their feelings are right- 
ly directed. The mechanics of Philadelphia have in 
truth been the main pillars of her prosperity in the 
times that are past—they are so now—and ber future 
prosperity must in a great measure rest upon them. 
How obvious, then, are the considerations which appeal 
to us to befriend and assist those who are hereafter to 
constitute that important body to provide for them the 
means of sound instruction to lead them away from the 
temptations of idleness and vice, and by every gentle 
art, to win them from. the haunts where they annoy 
others and seriously injure themselves, into the retreats 
of quiet study, where they may enrich their minds, and 
strengthen their hearts, for the faithful and profitable 
exertion of their manly powers. Whata frightful source 
of pain, and misery, and ruin would be dried up, if 
such habits were universal among the youth who are 
learning trades? I do not belieye that any man ever 
had cause to regret the time he had bestowed upon good 
reading. How many in poverty, disease, and degrada- 
tion, have mourned with bitter anguish that the' mo- 
ments of their youth had been spent in idleness or in 
vicious company! 

Of the numbers of apprentices belonging to our com- 
munity, there are no means of forming a precise esti- 
mate,an approximate calculation, may,however,be made. 
The census of 1830, shows that of free white males 
of fifteen years of age and under twenty, there are in 
the city of Philadelphia 4,547, and in the county 5,799, 
making a total of 10,346 in the city and county. From 
those of twenty years of age, there ought to be added 
about 1700, and for those of fourteen, a further addition 
must be made of about 1800. The result will be 13,846 
free white males, of the age to be apprentices, in a po- 
pulation of about 190,000. If from this number you 
make the most liberal allowance for those who are en- 
gaged in other employments, ard for those (of whom 
there are unhappily too many) who are without any 
employment at all, the remainder will still be large 
enough to deserve a chapter in the institutes of provi- 
dent philanthropy and patriotism. 
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The Apprentices’ Library was founded about twelve 
years ago, by thougbtful and benevolent individuals, 
for the benefit exclnsively, of the class we have been 
speaking of, and has been sustained entirely by volun- 
tary contributions of books or money. It now contains 
about eight thousand volumes, of every description, 
many of them much worn and defaced. From the 
monthly report of September, it appears, that seven 
hundred and ninety-five boys were then using the 
books, and that the average number throughout the 
sear is about nine hundred.* 

So far it has struggled on, and has done much good. 
But neither its means nor its use, are yet commensurate 
with the wishes of its considerate patrons, nor with the 
character which ought to belong to such an institution in 
stich acity. It requires extension. To whom shall it apply 
for aid? For resources, to those who have the ability 
and the inclination to give. What shall be given, every 
one must judge for himself. But asa reasonable being, 
he will not decide without reflecting upon our mutual 
dependence. 

The organization of society is similar to that of the 
human frame. All the parts are connected. None are 
so high, as to be above the influence of sympathy with 
the rest—none so low, that they do not in some mea- 
sure affect the happiness of others. In a state of gene- 
ral prosperity and improvement, we all rejo‘ce. Like 
a fine clear sunshine, it gilds the humblest as well as 
the loftiest dwelling, and spreads its genial warmth over 
tire occupations and the enjoyments of the tenants of 
both. Decline and decay, on the contrary, cause our 
hearts to sink within us. I do not believe that it is giv- 
en to any man, to be happy in a town where, to use an 
expressive phrase, “the grass is growing in the streets,” 
—-still less can cheerful comfort dwell with the con- 
sciousness of intellectual and moral degeneracy. It is 
the interest of every one, therefore, to seek to promote 
the welfare of others, for it is his own, Indeed, we might 


offer an argument on this point which would seem to 


come home to the bosom of the most selfish. This 
world is full of changes. Our system of polity favours 
them. In the course of an ordinary life how many who 
seem tobe atthe height of fortune do we see lose their 
footing? How often do poverty and decay enter into 
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fits. Both ought to bear in mind, that besides the nu- 
merous advantages at all times to be derived from read- 
ing, there are motives for it now, of more than ordina- 
| ry force. If it be true, that knowledge is more diffus- 
ed, than at any former period, and that its diffusion is 
still going on, then is it also true that the standard of 
character is rising, and that every one who would main- 
tain his station, must rise with it. He must be up to the 
times, and to the requirement of the times, or sink be- 
low the level of his occupation—not merely be lower 
: the highest, but lower than mediocrity. It is 











enough to give the hint, every one can follow it out to 
the proper result. 

More has already been said, and more of your time 
been occupied, than it may be thought the occasion 
would reasonably warrant. If apology be necessary, { 
hope your own good hearts will find it in the nature of 
the subject. We have been discoursing, it is true, ofa 
collection of books, and of a collection of apprentices. 
Is that the whole theme of our discourse? These ap- 
prentices are to be the men of our community. These 
books are the instruments to help to fashion their intel- 
lects, and improve their morals. If we can succeed in 
this, we shall transcend the famed achievement of Peri- 
cles. Of him it was said that he found the city of brick, 
and left itof marble. Be it our endeavour to have it said 

lof us, that we found our city inhabited by a body of 
mechanics unsurpassed for intelligence and worth, and 
that we left to occupy their places, men even wiser and 
better than they. So shall the character of Philadel- 
phia be still maintained, the sinews of her strength pre- 
served, and her light continue to be seen afar off, calm, 
steady, elevated and diffusive. 





Easton, (Pa.) Nov. 27, 1832. 


On Sunday last, the German Reformed Church of 
| this borough, was consecrated to Almighty God. 
| ‘The building was originally founded in the year 1774, 
| jointly by the Reformed and [.utheran Congregations. 
| About a year since, the Lutheran congregation erected 
'a new church for themselves, and sold their half of the 
old church property to the Reformed Congregation. 

The church has since been essentially altered—all the 
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families? Who then can tell how soon descendants of | inside taken out, a new tower erected at the north end, 
his own may need the aid of an institution like this? | in which the stairs to the gallery ascend, and in which 
Such reflections may not be grateful to our feelings. | the vestry room is placed. On this turret it is contem- 
But it is well sometimes to indulge them, that the | plated to erect a spire for the bell. 

strongest may be reminded how very weak they are,!" ‘The whole interior has been finished in the most 
and how truly, in dispensing kindness to others, they are | tasteful and elegant manner. The pulpit is mahogany, 
laying up a store for themselves. Vain is it, however, to | with crimson moreen hangings in the rear, and white 
make the provision, if those for whom it is made will | marble caps in front. 

not partake of it. Masters are especially called upon | The services of consecration commenced in the morn- 
to encourage their apprentices to use the library. Ap- | ing of Sunday, by music and exercises in the German 
prentices are earnestly invited to participate in its bene- Language. The Rev. T. L. Hoffenditz, delivered a 
most able and eloquent discourse in German. In the 
| afternoon the services were continued in German; the 
; discourse by the Rev. Mr. Hess, who was able and im- 
some notion may be formed of the benefits derived from | pressive, on Sunday evening the Rev. Mr. Wolf deliv- 
it already, and of the still greater benefits it is capable | ered an English discourse, which for power and strength 
of conferring, if properly nourished and enlarged. | of argument, we have seldom, if ever heard excelled. 
There isa further consideration of vast importance. | ‘The church was crowded during the whole time to 
The managers have always been very careful of the cha- overflowing; and the whole scene was sublime, impos- 
racter of the books they have allowed to be put upon | ing, and impressive, — Whig. 

their shelves; admitting none but such as they are sure | 

will be profitable tothe youth who take them out. They | 
act upon the plan of imparting useful instruction, and COLUMBIA RAIL-ROAD. 

therefore employ, in this respect, parental circumspec- | The bridge over the Schuylkill, near Peter’s Island, 
tion—perhaps, even greater circumspection than pa- | whichis to bear this rail-way, is progressing rapidly. 
rents in general apply to this interesting point. They | Three of the piers are already nearly completed, and 
exclude vain and frivolous books, and of course all such coffer dams have been sunk for the other two. Should 





*Upwards of five thousand apprentices have had the 
use of the library since its foundation. From this fact, 





as are more positively exceptionable. It is their inten- | the foundations of these be laid before the cold weath- 
tion to continue to keep the same watchful guard upon | er sets in, the workmen will be able to employ their 
the library, so that there shall be nothing in it which |time in the winter to advantage, in constructing the 
an apprentice may not safely read, and thus to secure, frame work, &c. 

as far as practica®le, the improvement at once of their, Steam engines are used for pumping the water from 
morals and their minds. the cofferdams. The one used at the first pier on the 
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eastern side is a six horse power, which exertsa force| The Clerks being then appointed tellers, the Senate 
sufficiently strong to keep the shafts clear. In this ex- | went into the election of Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeepers 
cavation at the depth of about 30 feet, the stump of a/ and Printers. The following persons were elected: 
tree was found completely embedded in the soil. Yhe| Joseph Black, Sergeant-at-Arms. 
fact may show that the course of the stream has been| Robert Dickey, Doorkeeper. 
considerably diverted from its original channel. At} Henry Welsh, Printer of the English Journal. 
the adjoining coffer dam, a twelve horse power en- Henry Ruby, printer of the German Journal. 
gine has been found necessary, the water being several| Hugh Hamilton & Son, printer of the Bills, 
cet deeper. rte 
The sek are most substantially erected, and stand in HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
a diagonal position tothe stream. ‘The masonry below December, 6, 
high water level has been laid in Roman cement, which{ The Speaker announced the following standing com- 
renders the work impervious towater. The whole | mittees: 
bridge, by contract, must be finished by the first of Ju- Committee on Ways and Means—Messrs. Read, Keat- 
ly, 1833. | ing, Irwin, Morris, Buchanan, Broadhead and Harper. 
At the foot of the bridge, on the western side, the Committee on the Judiciary —Messrs, McCulloh, Find- 
inclined plane commences. It extends to a distance of | lay, Smith, Lewis, Durkee, Butler and Henderson, 
2200 feet, and is elevated in this distance, 180 feet. Commitiee on Accounts—Messrs. Huntzinger, Sheater, 
After this the road is nearly level, and im no instance | Harper, Scott, Clarke, McDowell and Matthias. 
inclines more than thirtyfeetin the mile. Atthetopof| Committee on the Militia System—Messrs. Lardner, 
the inclined plane it is proposed to erect a stationary | Patterson of Fayette, Gross, Bingham, Love and Martz. 
engine, to draw up the cars. Committee on Education—Messrs. Clarkson, Stewart, 
About twenty-two miles of this rail-way are now | Matthews, Patterson of Lancaster, Bryson, Royer and 
finished, and in operation. Travellers to the west are | Scott. 
conveyed this distance on their journey. The whole) Committee on Domestic Manufactures—Messrs. Ash- 
line, ‘though under contract, will scarcely be finished | bridge, Lacock, Bayne, Boileau, Gibbon, Mackey and 
short of a twelve month, as inclement weather will ma- | Donnell. 
terially retard the labours of the workmen. Committee on Claims—Messrs. Buchanan, Buttz, 
The branch from the main line, extending nine miles | Boileau, Farrell, Crawford and Hamlin. 
to Westchester is completed, and in operation. A loco-| Committee on Agriculture—Messrs. Oliver, Lardner, 
motive engine will shortly be placed on the line, —Sa- | Potteiger, Knepley, Lynn, Jackson and Hart. 
turday Evening Post. Committee on Election Distriets—Messrs. Crawford, 
Hanna, Hoover, Weida, Bertels, Cocklin and Tyson. 
eae Committee on Banks—Messrs. Leaming, Wallace, 
PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. | Bratton, Broadhead, Thompson of Philadelphia county, 





SENATE. Durkee and Andrews. 


i Committce to compare Bills and present them to the 
Hannispuns, Dec. 7, 1832. | Governor—Messrs. Morris, Renshaw and M’Dowell. 

The Speaker appointed the following standing com- Bridges, State and Turnpike Roads—-Messrs, 

mittees. | Strohm, Johnston, Bishpham, Bruce, Funk, West- 
Accounts—Messrs, Miller, Blythe, Mechling, Kern, | brook and Huttz. — ' 

and Hibshman. Committee on Vice and Immorality—Messrs. McKee- 
Claims—Snyder, Fullerton, Mattheys, Stoever and | me Oo" eg Fox, Kauffman, Weirich, Hoover 

/and Mitchell. 


Hays. t 
Tidiatery=tteines. Cunningham, Miller, Hassinger, | Committee on Estates and Escheats—Messrs. Waugh, 





Packer and Livingston. | Burrowes, Mitchell, Fox, Toland, Gilmore and Patter- 
Militia—Messrs. Ringland, M’Cullough, Mattheys, | on of Adams. ' os ; 
Rogers and Robinson. Library Committee—Messrs. Findlay, Keating and Grif- 
Banks—Boyd, Wilber, Tayler, Stoeverand Smith. | fith. : : 

Education—Fullerton, Jackson, Livingston, Hassen- | Committee on Corpor ations—Messrs. Valentine, Wis- 


ger and Piper. | tar, Harris, Rankin, Connelly, Snyder and Kline of Co. 


Rocds, Bridges and Inland Navigation—Robinson, | !umbia. 
Taylor, neti Hopkins, and Hays. . | Inland Navigation and Internal Improvement~ Messrs. 


Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures—Stoever, | Miller, Valentine, Kelchner, Lacock, Lewis, Ogden, 


Jackson, Klingensmith, Piper and Smyser. | Pennypacker, Thompson of Venango, Rankin, Walker, 
Election Districts—Blythe, Klingensmith, M’Cullough, , Say and Crawford. ie 
Fullerton and Krepps. Committee on Local Appropriations—Messrs. Bayne, 


Andrews, Shearer, Allshouse, Kline of Berks, Kuhns 


Vice and Immorality—Sullivan, Boyd, Robinson, 
and Barnhart. 


Mechling and Geiger. 
To Compare Bills, &c.--Krebbs, Rogers. Miller, va 
Kern and Hays. Orricrens or THE Housx —Frances R. Shunk, Clerk; 


Corporations—Krepps, Miller, Klingensmith, Boyd Thomas A. Gross, Assistant Clerk; Henry Welsh, Prin- 
and Cunningham. ter of the English Journal; Strong & Roberts, Printers 
Estates and Escheats—Parker, Miller, Livingston, of the Bills; Joseph Miller, Printer of the German Jour- 
Ringland and Hays. ' nal; James Smith, Sergeant-at-arms; Thomas Wallace, 


Revenue—Taylor, Geiger, Hibshman, Klingensmith Doorkeeper. 








and Breck. 

Library—Hassenger, Tavlor and Wilber. | DIED, 

Public Buildings—Kern, Miller, Stoever, Blythe and | Yesterday morning, George Ross, Esq. in the eighty- 
Mattheys. first year of hisage. He was the oldest son of George 


The Senate proceeded to the election of Clerks, &c. | Ross, Esq. one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 

Messrs. Sullivan and Klingensminth were appointed | dependence. He was Vice President of the Executive 
tellers, who reported that Walter S. Franklin had all | Counsel of this State previous to the adoption of the 
the votes present, and was therefore elected. The | present constitution, and for many years Register apd 
oaths of office were administered by the Speaker. The | Recorder of this county, supporting through life the 
Clerk elect nominated L. L. Miner as assistant Clerk, | character given by Pope to the noblest work of God. 
which nomination was unanimously agreed to. —Lancaster Paper. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Extract from the Meteorolozical Register, taken at the 
State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
Br James Wuiear, Librarian. 
NOVEMBER, 1832. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. 
1\Thursd’y |{38\52 38) 52|58)49)(29.33|34/40||29.36||N W 
2\Friday ~ ||56|63|59 | 36|39|37||  37||N W 
3\Saturday ||51|53|59|54|! 38)36|40]| 38]|N W 
4;Sunday ||53|56|58|56|| 36|37|38|| 37||N E 
5|Monday ||55/63|64/61 36)36}40 37\|N 
6) Vuesday |'57}54|54155 35132|32 S3I{N 
7| Wednesd||50/50/46/49 31133)|32 324 W 
8| Thursd’y ||45| 44/45/45 30}39)30 30 N Ww 
9|Friday © |}43}45|47|45|| 30/30/30! 30||N W 
10 Saturday |'40/48]50/46|| 30/30|31||  30)|W 
ee 42155)54/50 31/33/33 32||S W 
40}49)53 47 30/32134 32}|W 
3 aeeier 40|49|57/49 30/30/35 | 32||W 
14|Wednesd|/41/42|40|41|} 32)30|30|!  31||w 
15|Thursd’y|'30|39|40|36|| 30)31}34|| 32||w 
16|Friday " }}26|40!43|36]| 30!31|32||  31)ls W 
17|Saturday }|/31!46/46/41 30}32)33 S2|IN E 
18,Sunday |}45)51)57/51]|  52)32)32))  S2||N E 
19|Monday |/54/57|58)56 34}38}32 33)/E 
20) Tuesday |/38/40/38)39]} 28/28/30), 29))W 
_ 121) Wedne’y ||34'40/40)38}} 30)30)31 an SF 
22/Thursd’y ;|35/40, 40/38 27 }27|25 26) NE 
23|Friday ~ ||38/44/45|42|) 25/26!26]] 26)|N W 
24Suturday ||38/40/42)40|] 27|27|28|| 27|\|N EB 
25|Sunday |/32)43/401/38:| 27|28)29}) 28||w 
26|Monday |/35|47|56/46}| 29 28}50 29||S W 
27|Tuesday ||50|55(54153]| 32|33!32i| 32||W 
28| Wed’ day ||/50)52,55|52 32/32)36 33 - 
29|Thursd’y||42 5256 ae 32/35|38|| 35||W 
30|Friday ||49}51)55|52 33|35'37 351'N WE +: 
Thermometer. —_ ~~ Barometer. 


ms Max. onthe Sd 29.38 in. 
36°, Min. on the 22d 29.26 in. 


Maximum on 5th 
Minimum on 15th 


Difference eesti onan 00.12 i in. 
Mean 47°|Mean 29.32 in. in. | 
Atmosphere. 





Days of the month. 


123910 11 12 13 Morning Afternoon. 


15 16 10 days Fair Fair 
25 29 2 days Clear Clear 
26 1 day Clear Cloudy 
28 1 day Cloudy Clear 
7 8 14 18 20 21 24 

27 30 9 days Cloudy Cloudy 
45617 19 23 6 days Cloudy Rain 
22 1 day Rain | Rain 

Days of the Month, Wind. 
45617 18 22 24 7 days NE 
19 1 day E 
21 1 day SE 
11 16 26 3 days SW 
7 10 12138 1415 26 25 27 2829, 11 days Ww 
12389 23 50 7 days NW 





On the 5th in the evening, thermometer at 64°, the 
highest, On the 16th in morning, thermometer at 26°, 
the lowest. Range 38°, 





es, the highest. On the 22d in the evening, a me- 
ter at 29-25 inches the lowest. Range 00-15 inches. 

The wind hasbeen 9 days east of the meridian, and 
| 21 days west of it. 

There was rain on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 17th, 19th, 22d, 
and 23d. 

White frost on the Ist, 
30th. 

The mean temperature of this month was 18 deg. 
warmer than last November. 


12th, 13th, 15th, 16th, and 


DOYLESTOWN. 

The location of this village is generally so well known, 
that comment upon that is scarcely deemed necessary; 
being on the road from Philadelphia to Easton, and 
thence to the Lake Country,—-through which public 
stages daily pass: being situated nearly in the centre of 
the county of Bucks, which contains between forty-five 


| and fifty thousand inhabitants, whose business attracts 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


them hither to the courts and public offices, it is pre- 
sumed that a very particular description to most of our 
readers has already been superadded by visits to the 
| place. They can hardly have forgotten the rich per- 
| Spective that opens to the eye from the summit and 
| either declivity of the town; they have probably noticed 
| a well cultivated country around, supplied with mills in 
every direction, and uniting enterprize in establish- 
ments of different kinds—they have perhaps sought 
lite’s greatest blessing in its health—having heard of 
| its reputation for the salubrity of the air and the purity 
of the water; and to these signal advantages and com- 
forts which the inhabitants enjoy, we should not omit 
to mention that there are several seminaries in the 
\ place fur the education of youth, both male and female, 
! some of which are of the first order, conducted with su- 
perior ability by the teachers, and advantage to the pu- 
pils, both as to discipline and tuition. Together with 
the incitements to these remarks in our paper above 
mentioned, we are led to them in part by the sudden 
stir and bustle among property holders and property 
seekers, as well as by applicants for tenant houses. 
The re appears to be a renewed vigor and spirit of en- 
terprize here. There have been newly erected several 
valuable brick dwelling houses, some in modern and su- 
perior style. It is expected from the late purchases 
and transfer of lots, and the corresponding arrange- 
ments, that next summer there will be a number of 
spacious dwellings, as well as other houses of a smaller 
class erected. The cause of this is believed to be found 
mainly in the matters of recommendation above allud- 
ed to, and in the facilities of the country and popula- 
tion in anc around the village, which are now being de- 
esther but there seems to be an auxiliary and imme- 
Giate impulse given to trade and business from the es- 
tablishment of a Bark now shortly to go into operation. 
This is starting under the most favorable auspices for 
the stockholders and the public, and since the prelimi- 
nary arrangements, general confidence is reposed in the 
fidelity of its management, and in its utility and service 
to the public. While this institution will be conducted 
with the double view of security to the bank and the 
healthy state of those to be accommodated, it will im- 
part a stimulus to industry by equalizing the circulation 
of money among those who might otherwise have to pay 
an extortionate premium or want for the proper occa- 
sion asupply of the medium. It is now that a prospect 
offers for an accession of mechanics to this place. We 
want clock and watch-makers, brewers, platers, paper- 
hangers, brick-makers and brick-layers, book-binders, 
tanners, and curriers, and other operatives, if we may be 
allowed to use the term. Besides, there is room for 
hatters, wheelwrights, chair-makers, carriage-makers, 
brush-makers, saddle and harness-makers, tallow chand- 
ler, and soap-makers. It is believed that men of en- 


| terprize would find it to their account to establish here 
On the Ist in the evening, barometer at 29-40 inch- | 4 foundry, a brewery, factories upon a moderate plan 
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for cotton and woolen fabrics as well as some kinds of | mung, Union and Schuylkill canals, should Providence 
hardware. There remains but littte doubt that in a short | spare my life to the next season.” 

time the increasng population and improvement will 
call for board and coal yards. and an additional store or 
two, especially an apothecary and druggist. Most of 
these we already have among us, but competition, like 
punctuality, is the life of trade, and instead of diminish- 
ing employment and profit, it tends to increase both. 
We might swell the list to a much .greater length, but 
the present will suffice as an indication to these whose 
interests or inclination may lead them to look for them- 
selves. — Bucks County Intelligencer 


It is a fact highly honourable to the profession,that in 
the present Legislature, there are NINE PRINTERS. 
Printers certainly labour harder for the public good, and 
generally to greater pecuniary disadvantage, than any 
other class of citizens; and it affords us extreme gratifi- 
cation to see that their claims are not, in all cases over- 
looked by a generous and intelligent public. 

Another fact may as well be mentioned, while we are 
upon this subject, showing that in this happy land of re- 
publican institutions, the way to honour and distinction 
is open to all denominations and grades of citizens, who 
choose to practice virtue and perseverance. The fact 
alluded to is this. A member or the late electoral col- 
lege informed us, that upon going into the Senate cham- 
ber, whilst that body was ia session, he was both sur- 
prised and pleased to find three gentlemen, who had serv- 
ed as apprentices wnder him, occurxtNG SEATS aS SENA- 
tors.— Pennsylvania Reporter. 





Communicated for the Register of Pennsylvania. 
L£xtract of a letter from a gentleman resident in Geneva, 
N. Y. to his friend in Philadelphia. 

“We have been weekly expecting the Chemung Canal 
to be opened; but an accident which lately occurred to 
the foundation of one of the looks, will prevent the use 
of it until the spring. We have been expecting coal by 
that conveyance; indeed, it was almost reduced to a 
certainty that we should be supplied thisfall, I hada ee ee 

grate put up in one of my parlours, under this expecta- 


THE REGISTER. 
lion; although wood is cheap with us, ($1 50 per cord 


delivered, ) yet, 1 prefer coa!, asa safe and constant fire. PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 15, 1832. 

The communication from the head of the lake with | =F aie 
the Susquehannah will be of immense importance to The greater part of our present number is occupied 
this country, and will be highly beneficial to your city, | with two long, but important and interesting articles; 
provided you will hold out encouragement. The Bal- 


timorians will now pay more for the produce than can ac ° 
be obtained in the city of New York; and if encourage- dress to the Apprentices Library Company. The first 
ment be given, the produce would be sent to your city, | 15 4 document which must afford pride and pleasure to» 


and supplies of merchandize procured in return. I pre-|every Pennsylvanian. Our commonwealth appears to 


sume that it is known to you, that the Southern markets}}. jn a most flourishing condition. The prospect of 
will have the preference by the new route, in conse- 


quence of the navigation being so long closed at Alba- the early completion of our internal SnpEOTCMONNS ” 
ny. Lam informed that the spring supplies may be ob-|truly cheering. The several important subjects to- 
tained from Philadelphia and Balt:more from three to| which the Governor invites the attention of the Legis- 


four weeks earlier than by the canal from New York. lature, especially Education, the destruction of the 
This isa great wheat country; although the farmers 


have but just commenced threshing out their grain, | Lottery system, and the improvement of the Militia 
upwards of 70,000 bushels of new wheat have been pur- | system, we hope will be duly weighed and early act- 
chased in this village; and in the winter, the roads are | ed upon. The provision of funds for the progress of 


thronged with sleighs and sleds bringing in the produce : s : f th ion, :i 
to be shipped in the spring; and I have no doubt, but ie yes menknwat: am analy sprees, ah he Say 1? 


the Chemung canal will convey the greatest proportion | ©¢Ttainly of great moment, as, much of the labour of the 
to the south, rather than wait for the opening of the | the next season depends upon it. 
North river and the Erie canal inthe spring. Mr. Sergeant’s address will be read with interest. 


This village is situated on the high bank, west of Se-| x7 institution in the city, perhaps, is deserving of more 
neca lake. There is no water power for mills here, but 


many patriotic citizens are now engaged in giving encou- | “ncoutagement then the Apprentices’ Library Compa~ 
ragement to the erection of a steam mill for Flour, by|ny. Its design is. of the greatest utility; and the exer- 
gratuitous subscriptions; and it will doubtless be trans-|tions to accomplish it, have been thus far, highly suc- 


ported to the head of the lake, to descend by the Che-| ..<.ful. according to the means afforded. 
mung canal for your city and Baltimore. ; 6 


There is already a very considerable commerce car-| | 
ried on between Geneva and the head of the lake. The| The extract from the letter from a gentleman.at Ge- 
steamboat passes under my garden daily, and in sum- | neva, a native of our city, relates to a subject to which’ 
mer twice a day, having a number of canal boats in tow | we lately invited attention, viz: a connexion by roads: 
up and down, always heavily ladened with imports and | 344 canals, with the western portion of New York—so’ 
exports; and I suppose that the business will increase ; 
rapidly, when the Chemung canal is opened. There | #5 to bring to us some of the trade from that state. It 
is room for enterprising then of capital. Agents from | furnishes an interesting: account of the trade and pros- 
Massachusetts travel annually through this country to pects of the Chemung canal, and the advantages te 


buy up wool, which is another important item of the | ,,;. -: : : 
; v , 
productions. Some gentlemen farmers have thousands eee eee 


of sheep, of the merino and saxony breeds, composing them. 
their flocks. Notwithstanding the long winters that we 
have, vines flourish. I have no doubt but wine will be| We received last evening, by the polite attention of 


manufactured here. I visited, two days since, an es-| fr, Hassinger, the Canal Commissioner’s Report. It 
tablishment,seven miles from this, where I found allthe 


finest varieties cultivated, and the great variety of for- must be deferred till next number. 


eign and native grapes for the table and wine, exhibit- : 
ed at our last horticultural meeting, I think is an earnest Comasetren.--in our last number, in the tableon 


of what may be expected in futrue. I hope to have the | Page 354, (last column) under ratio of deaths in New 
pleasure of visiting my native city, through the Che-! York to population, for ‘*1 in 154,” read 1in 47. 
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viz: the Governor’s message, and Mr. Sergeant’s ad-~- 
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